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of marital protlens 
David R. Mace 


in his new book 


SUCCESS 
MARRIAGE 


answers important questions in these major problem areas: 
Adjusting Sex Money In-laws Parenthood 
The “Frigid” Wife © The Silent Husband ° Drifting Apart 


“Success in Marriage comes to grips For ministers who counsel in this 
with the day-by-day problems of al- field, this book will be an effective 


most every married couple and gives <3, guidance in making marriage a 
practical help in dealing with those rich and satisfying experience. 
problems . ... From Dr. Mace’s long Sept. 8. $2.95 


experience in the marriage counsel- 
DR. MACE, a pioneer in marriage 


in i i 
5 field, he knows the difficulties counseling, is also a well-known writ- 
which husbands and wives have to’ er, At the present he is contributing 


face . . . But he has gone further and a regular bimonthly feature to Mc- 
figured out ways to handle them suc- Call’s Magazine. 
cessfully. It is exactly what almost Ste holds the BA. cnt MA tee 


every husband and wife needs to (Cambridge and the Ph.D. rom Man- 
learn.” — Dr. PAUL POPENOE chester University. 


arerr 


source to recommend to those who. 


order from your bookstore 
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New and Timely— 


Also by Bossard and Boll... 


PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Way 


Marriaces 


James H. S. Bossard 
and Eleanor Stoker 
Boll 


A realistic look at the 
problems of marriage | 
in contemporary America. This new book 
underscores the vital importance of mar- 
riage in the fabric of society as a whole. 
Keeping in view the shockingly high rate 
of divorce, two widely experienced mar- 
riage counselors employ vivid case _his- 
tories to point up the social pressures that 
lead to overemphasis on sex; to marriage 


at too early an age; and to the use of 


marriage to serve individual rather than 
family ends. 


The authors consistently stress the fac- 
tors that have always made for successful 
union: common aims, common _hback- 
grounds, and basic respect for family in- 
tegrity. Here is refreshingly straightfor- 
ward, practical advice for all concerned 


_ professionally or personally with marital 


problems. October 1. 249 pp. $3.50 


One Marriace, Two F AITHS 


Ysing direct, simply stated case studies, 
this book shows how daily habits, antago- 
nisms, conflicts in rearing children, etc.. 
may easily destroy the interfaith marriage. 
It also demonstrates how these obstacles 
are being overcome today. “Should be read 
by all who perform any task in relation- 
ship to marriage.’—Luther E. Wood- 
ward, N. Y. State Department of Men- 
tal Hygiene. 180 pp. $3.50 


USE COUPON TO ORDER --- 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 EAST 26TH ST., N. Y. 10, N. Y. 


Please send books checked below: 
[] Why Marriages Go Wrong, 
Bossard-Boll - $3.50 
[] One Marriage, Two Faiths, 
Bossard-Boll bcd . $3.50 
[] Check enclosed Bill me 
PP-1 


two anxieties. I prefer to think of the onto- 


—cilement and Niebuhr’s insight into mans 


ROGERS-NIEBUHR 


I was very interested in the Rogers-Nie 
buhr debate in the June issue, as it raised 
issues I have westled with for some years. | 
note that it tended to founder on the shoal 
of “self-love.” In such discussions theolo- 
gians and psychologists often talk about 
different things when they think they are 
talking about the same thing, and vice versa 
These distinctions , may be as helpful to 
others as they are to me: ) 

Self-acceptance: A result both of therapy 
and Christian forgiveness. This is not sin, 
but reconciliation. 

Defensiveness: If Rogers would translate 
“sinful self-love’” as “defensiveness,” he 
would understand Niebuhr better. Defensive- 
ness is the result of anxiety arising from 
either man-to-man or man-to-God estrange- 
ment, and is a form of self-estrangement. 

Narcissism: Natural in infancy, it is a 
temptation in adulthood, especially under the 
stress of anxiety. An example of narcissism 
is seeking the pleasure in love rather than 
the Other—the sensation rather than the 
relationship. To theologians this is “con- 
cupiscence,” in a wider than sexual sense. 


As to the relation between ontological and 
neurotic anxiety: they are not numerically 


legical as the depth dimension of neurotic 
anxiety, as man-to-God reconciliation is the 
depth dimension of man-to-man reconcilt- 
ation in psychotherapy. I see no conflict be 
tween Rogers’ faith in man’s potential recon- 


original estrangement. 

Caro. MurPHy. 
Rockport, Massachusetts 

-Editor’s Note. Carol Murphy is an 

standing student of religious philosophy and 


(Continued on page 6) 
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‘BUILDING YOUR MARRIAGE 


Rex A. Skidmore and Anthon S. Cannon 


Now in its second edition, this practical, realistic book has for seven years been held in 
high regard by courtship and marriage counselors. It derives its main distinction from its 
basis on more than 8,000 questions actually asked of the authors by college students. $6.00 — 


"MARRIAGE CONSULTING RECENT 
| An Introduction to 


Marriage Counseling 
Rex A. Skidmore, Hulda Van Steeter 


or | Garrett, and C. Jay Skidmore . 
| An overall view of the field of mar- 
riage counseling, which discusses 


— facts, trends and principles, and pres- - 
ents numerous case studies. Very use- 


rs-Nie. ful as a handbook and source of in- -s 
raises _formation for social workers, teachers, 
and ministers. $5.00 


ears. | 
“shoals 
theolo- MATE-SELECTION 
about A Study of Complementary Needs 3 N 
cy are Robert F. Winch 
versa. 


The outgrowth of a research project 


ful tv in which the author tested the hypo- 
thesis that husbands and wives select — 
one another on the basis of comple- 
herapy _ mentary emotional needs. This theory 
is clarified through a wide use of ' 


case materials to illustrate the dif- 
ferent kinds of complementariness, an 


d 

| the author documents the utility of 

ansiate his ideas by demonstrating how they 
he are being put to practice in a 35.00 | 


counseling 


nsive- 

from} 
ange | ‘LOVE AND MARRIAGE > 
| is a Revised Edition ; 


the F. Alexander Magoun 
issism| A book which has gained great respect for its clarity, precision, and honesty in dealing 
than] with its subject, this treatise does much to dispel misconceptions and misunderstandings 


n the} in the minds of young people. It explores the problems involved in preparing for marriage, 


Bae! adjustments in marriage, parent-child relationships, the effects of divorce, and the nature 
of emotional maturity. ae $5.00 

il and 

_ ORDER CARD 


urotic | | HARPER & BROTHERS 
is the} 49 E. 33d St., N. Y. 16. 


ncili- 
i be- Please send me the titles checked below: 
Building Your Marriage $6.00 Mate-Selection $5.00 
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PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 


The Christian Family | 


Thomas. V. Barrett. With disarming 
honesty, charming style, and a_ keen 
sense of humor, the author — talks 
straight from the shoulder about situa- 
tions in which every man and woman 
is deeply involved and in which most. 
unmarried Christian people ought to 
be. (Pub. Date, Oct. Ist) $2.50 


Mental Illness. 


Christian Marriage 


Floyd Van Keuren, First published in 
1935, this handbook for clergy and 
voung people is now available in a 


revised edition. $1.75 
The Threshold of Marriage 45¢ 
Getting Married in Church 
Problems of Marriage and 
10c 


MOREHOUSE-GORHAM CO. 
«14 41st St., N.Y. 17 


titans should come together again stripped 


while chasing a phantom. Certainly this pri- 


Coming October 20... 


THE GNOSTIC RELIGION $6 


The Message of the Alien God and 
the Beginnings of Christianity 


By Hans Jonas 


For the first time in English, 
the full picture of the Gnostic re- 
ligion is revealed in all its color 
and pageantry. This book takes its 
place as one of the great basic 
studies of our day in an area long 
ignored by scholars and non-spe- 
cialists alike. Recent archaelogical 
discoveries and modern scholar- 
ship have brought Gnostic docu- 
ments to light to provide infinitely 
wider knowledge of the true nat- 
ure of this earliest of heretical 
movements in Christianity. 


BEACON PRESS 


25 Beacon Street Boston 8, Mass. 


psychology, and ts the author of the article, 
“The Ministry of Counseling’ which we 
published in December, 1957. She is the 
author of The Examined Life and_ Religion 


PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY continues to chal- 
lenge and interest me. I regret the long wait 
of July and August. : 

The recent encounter, in the June number, 
of Carl Rogers and Reinhold Niebuhr I con- 
sider an indecisive spat between two titans, 
resulting in a temporary widening of the gap 
between psychology and theology. These two 


to do battle. 

Meanwhile many of the rank and file must 
be confused and bewildered. If two such 
nen can find no basis of agreement on the 
fundamental question of the nature and des- 
tiny of man and his means of achieving it, 
many will be leit to wonder if it is worth- 


mary spat between two great men has not 
helped much to clarify the age-old problem 
ot man. 
One calls to mind the cynical punch of 
Omar Khayyam: | 
Myself when young did eagerly frequent 
Doctor and saint, and heard great 
argument 
About it, and about, but evermore 
Came out by the same door as in I 
went. 
But we must ignore such cynicism and 
fatalism and keep the titans edged for battle. 
Who knows whose keen-edged sword. will 
not pierce the wall of mystery and let in 
the sunlight ? 
A. N. HotMes 
The United Church of Canada 
Harbour Grace 
~Newtoundland 


The June issue of PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY on 
Rogers and Niebuhr is very fine. I sincerely 
appreciate the discussion of ‘“Rogerianism’”* 
in the Consultation Clinic. 

We have used Dr. Pruyser’s article on 
“Toward a Doctrine of Man in Psychiatry 
and Theology” in the March issue as the 
basis of discussion in our college Religion 
and Personality class. 

Always good, this June issue 1s excep- 
tionally fine. 
RicHArRD HuNT 
Director of Religious Life 
Texas Wesleyan College 
Fort Worth, Texas 
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HOW ARE YOUR YOUNG PEOPLE FACING LIFE? 
HELP THEM WITH — | 


SOCIO-GUIDRAMAS 


—so HIGHLY RECOMMENDED for helping 
youn people with their problems— 


WwW HAT are Socio-Guidramas? 
t to 10-minute playlets presenting real-life problems of young people. 
Used in church vouth groups and fellowships; Sunday School classes; high school 
and college classes; school assemblies; group guidance; parent meetings; etc. 


To stimulate wholesome, intelligent discussion and aid voung people, 
parents, clergymen and teachers in working out their problems 
in a mutually satisfactory fashion. 


CLERGYMEN EVERYWHERE PRAISE SOCIO. 
Twenty-four Lively Titles: 


AFTER HIGH SCHOOL—WHAT? $G-13 TRUST—ABSENT 
Shall it be college or father’s business? .. 4 roles Parents don’t trust teen-ager ............ 6 roles 
SG-2 MA AND SUE—ON A JOB INTERVIEW 56.14 SHALL WE GO STEADY? 
oe = HIGH SCHOOL WEDDING blll ong 5 roles Father vetoes teen-agers’ going steady .... 7 roles 
ye seniors ready for marriage? .......... 5 roles SG-15 DO’S AND DONT’S ON DATES 
SG-4 “A” IS FOR BROTHER Teen-agers date, debate, separate ........ 5 roles 
Non-studious brother VS studious brother .. 5 roles SG-16 BOTTLE OF TROUBLE 
SG-5 MIKE, THE MECHANIC ' Strong drink brings strong words ........ 5 roles 
Mother: ‘‘Be a professional, not a mechanic’’ 4 roles SG-17 JILL AND PERRY GO MILITARY 
$SG-6 LATE DATE Senior wants to quit school for army .... 6 roles 
Daughter’s dating hours disturb father .... 5 roles SG-18 “LOOK WHO’S SMOKING!” ) 
 $G6-7 CONFIDENCE—ZERO Daughter caught with cigarette .......... 7 roles 
Mother seeks perfection. SG-19 PARENTS CAN BE PROBLEMS 
child loses confidence .. 6 roles Parents argue, son*refuses to take sides .. 4 roles 
earful parents refuse son family car .... rales Daughter glued to phone, father a — 
$G-9 1.0. HIGH—AMBITION LOW 
Son loves fun, disdains study .......... 4 roles SG-21 TIMID TEEN 
Shyness hampers student’s social activities .. 5 roles 


SG-10 WHO’S DELINQUENT? 


Adolescent clashes with cranky neighbor .. 5 roles SG-22 TOO YOUNG TO DATE 


<) YOUR FRIENDS—WHO CHOOSES How old should dating girls and boys be? .. 7 roles 
HEM $G-23 “EVERY KID’S GOT ONE” 

Mother picks daughter’s dates: objection! . 6 roles Should parents give child everything he wants? 7 roles 

SG-12 “GRANNY, THIS ISN’T 1890’ SG-24 CAREER CHOICE—WHEN? 

Three generations under 5 roles Decide now, fatker insists: son resists .... 4 roles” 


12 pages each.... 50¢ per copy. 
Order YOUR Copies NOW 
OHH 
OCCU-PRESS * 489 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. | : 


Please send me the following: (Indicate no. of copies after title number) 


SG-4 ...... $G-7 ...... SG-10 ...... $G-13 ...... SG-16 ...... $6-19 ...... $G-22 ...... 
SG-2 ...... $G-5 -..... $G-8 ...... SG-11 ...... SG-14 ...... $G-17 ...... $G-20 ...... $G-23 ...... 
...... SG-6 ...... $G-9 ...... $G-12 ....... SG-15 ...... SG-18 ...... $G-21 ...... $G-24 ...... 


50 cents per copy 
10% cnneiial on purchases of entire series of Socio-Guidramas | 


10% discount on purchases of 5 to 9 copies of SAME TITLE 
20% discount on purchases of 10 or more of SAME TITLE 
(Remittance must accompany all orders of $3.00 or less) 


enclosed check enclosed bill me 
‘Please print: ; 
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David R. Mace 


ORLD traveler,-internationally known journalist in the field of 
family life, helpful counselor, creative teacher, popular lec- 

turer—David R. Mace wins our plaudits as “Man of The Month” 
for his indefatigible labors and his ~~ -minded devotion on behalf 
of the family. 

Born in Scotland in 1907, the son of a Methodist minister, he was 
schooled at the Royal. Academy in Inverness, the Hynland Secondary 
School in Glasgow, and Westminster College at London University, 
where he completed the B. Sc. degree. He earned the B. A. i 
theology and an M. A. from Cambridge University. 

entering the Methodist ministry he served four years in one of 
London's worst slums; three vears as chaplain of Wycliff College, a 
boys’ school; and three vears as Superintendent of Archway Central 
Hall, a community center in North London. Becoming deeply con- 
cerned with the human problems encountered in the parish, he spent 
a year studying sociology at Bristol and then took a Ph. D. degree at 
Manchester University, writing his thesis on “The Origin of the 
Christian Sex Ethics.” 

In 1938 he helped launch the Marriage Guidance Council in Eng-* 
land. In 1942 he accepted an invitation to be- 
come General Secretary of the Council, resign- 


The WAN ing from the parish ministry to assume this 
wider service, eventually spending seven vears 
0] the in this position. This work brought him into 


direct contact with the several ministries of 


Organizations which is now a consultative body 


(Continued on page 66) 


} the British government. In 1948 he helped to. 
| inaugurate the International Union of Family 
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pastoral 


PSYCHOLOGY 


editorial 


The Pastor and Divorce 


VHE PASTOR, in dealing with di- 
vorced persons, is in something of 

a dilemma. He is not simply a profes- 
sional person doing a professional job. 
He is a representative of the Church— 
of his own particular denomination, 
and of the wide Christian community 
that has been active in the life of the 
world: for nearly two thousand vears. 
He wishes to be loyal to the historical 


Christian tradition. He wishes also to 


serve his day and generation. It is not 


easy to reconcile these two wishes. 


The Church’s attitude to divorce 
throughout most of its history is un- 
equivocal. Textual critics have haggled 


over the exceptive clause in Matthew ; 


but even if this can be validated, the 
basic position adopted by Jesus re- 
mains clear and plain. Over against the 
telatively lax Hebrew attitude to ‘di- 
voree, he declared that marriage must 
be viewed by Christians as a permia- 
nent, binding, life-long commitment. 
This was the interpretation of the 
Church; and throughout the 
Christian tradition it has been upheld 
as a basic principle. Christian leaders 
in the past were no more willing to 


condone divorce than thev 
condone polygamy. 
Naturally, this position landed the 
Church in dithculties. Some conces- 
sions had to be made. The legal separa- 
tion of the couple who found life to- 
gether intolerable was one. The grant- 


were to 


. ing of annulments was another. Both 


of these were permitted by the Roman. 
Catholie Church. 
“After the Reformation, some Fro- 


_testant groups went turther per- 


nutted divorce im extreme instances 
for grave reasons. The two grounds 
for which thev claimed to find some 
Biblical) support were .adulterv and 


malicious desertion. 


However, even where such conces- 
sions were made, they were intended 
as rare, isolated exceptions to the gen- 
eral rule. The idea that the Church 
would ever recognize divorce on a large 
scale. and for a variety’ of redsons 
would have been considered shocking 
to most Christians throughout most ot 
Christian history. The present 
attitudes. of many American Protes- 
tants represent a decided break with 


the tradition of the historical Church, 
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and are even out of step with the posi- 
tion adopted by the contemporary 
Church in most of the rest of the 
world. 

The reason is not far to seek. Amer- 
ican divorce rates are high. Indeed, 
they appear astronomical to people liv- 
ing in most other parts of the world. 
In Britain, the Royal Commission on 


Marriage and Divorce published im 


1956 a table showing crude divorce 
rates in a number of Western countries 
between the years 1910 and 1953. Ti 
we average the rates for England, Scot- 
land, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
France, Belgium, and Holland, we find 
that the United States has four di- 
verces for every one in those countries. 
The rate in England teday is well be- 
low what it was in the United States 
in the year 1910. 


T IS clear, therefore, that in a coun- 
ty where the divorce rate is phenom- 
enally high, the Church has been fore- 


ed to adjust to the realities of the social | 


and cultural situation. Some would ca! 
this capitulation and compromise. 
Others would regard it as flexibility 
and realism. Let us look at these two 
points of view. | 


The traditionalist attitude (exempli-. 


fied by the Roman Catholic Church) is 
that marriage is a divine institution 
which, once established, is indissoluble 
during the life of the parties. The 
Christian who finds himself in an un- 
happy union must accept his cross and 
cndure his lot as best he can. He per- 
sonally misses fulfillments which might 
otherwise have been his. But by loyalty 
and devotion he helps to preserve the 
sanctity of the marriage bond for 
others. 


The liberal attitude, adopted by most - 


American Protestants, is that people 
are more important than institutions, 
and that the stability of marriage in 


personal 


PSYCHOLOGY 


general must, if necessary, be sacrificed 
to the right of the individual to find 
fulfillment. Marriage was 
made for man, and not man for mar- 
riage. The Christian who, after deter- 
mined efforts to make his marriage 


work, finds that he cannot do so, may 


therefore justifiably be released from 
his bond and enabled to try again with 
another partner. 

Both views invoke .Christian prin- 
ciples in their support. The second at- 
titude. however, accords so well with 
the contemporary American concept of 
life as personal freedom to seek the 
goal of happiness, that it has won wide- 


spread acceptance, and is largely taken 


for granted by pastors in this country. 
Once this liberal approach is adopt- 


ed, however, the problem is to know - 


where to stop. This has been the prob- 
lem of our lawmakers. If it be agreed 


that divorce: may be justified where | 


adultery has taken place, does this cover 
the case where the adultery has been 
“rigged” in order to secure the di- 
vorce? If “malicious” desertion permits 
a marriage partner to be freed, how 1s 
maliciousness to be defined? If plain 
desertion is to be accepted, how long 
should the desertion have lasted? If 
both adultery and desertion are per- 
mitted grounds, surely it is only fair 
to add other grounds, such as cruelty 


and insanity and alcoholism and long- 


term detention in prison? So by an in- 
evitable process, the door is opened 
wider and wider. The logical long-term 
end of the process is either the recogni- 
tion of divorce by mutual consent, as 
permitted officially in Scandinavia and 


practiced unofficially elsewhere ; or di-- 


vorce on the sole ground that an inde- 
pendent tribunal judges the marriage 
to have broken down beyond repair, as 
practiced in the Soviet Union, All at- 


tempts to administer justice on the 


(Continued on page O64) 


The pastor-counselor can provide the divorced 


with many special and unique services and 


values which are not available to the secular 
therapist: he can assist the divorced persons to 
find again acceptance in social life and in the 


service of the Church. 
Counseling With 


IVORCED people form one of the 


most neglected segments in coun- 


seling programs. In such cases the 
counselor has expended many valuable 
hours conferring with one or the other 


of the parties. When all his efforts have 


resulted in failure and a divorce en- 


sues, the counselor gives up. He feels 


that nothing more can be done and 
turns to ‘more promising situations. 
There is always a danger that the 
counselor may feel some resentment 
toward one or both of his ‘counselees. 
He may regard his failure in this in- 
stance as a reflection on his ability as 
a counselor, and this leaves him very 


unhappy about the situation and the_ 


people concerned in it. 

lt the counselor is a pastor, he may 
become judgmental in ‘his attitude 
toward the shipwrecked marriage, feel- 
ing that these two persons have broken 
their marriage vows and are now under 
divine judgment. He may even resolve 
to devote his time and talents to more 
promising areas of counseling. What- 
ever may be the true reasons for it, the 
tact is abundantly clear that in coun- 
seling experience divorcees are often 
the forgotten people. If. however, we 
are truly concerned about those in need 
of personal help, then we dare not 


Divorced Persons 


JOHN SUTHERLAND BONNELL 
Minister of 
The Fifth Avenue - 
Presbyterian Church. 
New York, New York 


turn our backs upon people who are 
suffering from disillusionment, feelings 
of intense bitterness and frustration. 
and are enduring the pangs of loneli- 
ness and heartbreak. 

In his ministry to divorced people 
there are certain specific things that 
the pastor may be able to do. He can 
help each of the parties to the divorce 
to make the unavoidable break “clean” 
as fer as this ts possible. Treasured 
resentments and the feeling that one 
has been tuinjustly dealt with can do 
great damage to the personality of 
either of the divorcees. In addition, it 
will greatly increase the effects of the 
shock that the children of the couple 
will experience. [f a fair and just set- 
tlement can be worked out amicably 
with an equitable sharing of the chil- 
dren, it will greatly help all concerned. 
Incredible as it may appear, It is never- 
theless true that two people may be di- 
vorced without either one having any 
clear understanding of the reason tor 
the marital failure. : 
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A year or two ago a woman came to 
me to say that her husband was leav- 
ing New York within a few weeks to 
seek a divorce. The counselor who had 
worked with them both had dropped 
the case when it became apparent that 
his efforts would end in failure. 

“If we could only understand why 


a marriage that had lasted for thirty- 


one years with a considerable degree 
oi happiness should now collapse in 
marital bitterness and mutual recrimi- 
liations,’ said the woman, “it would 
greatly help us both face the future.” 


FTER interviews had been held 


with both parties, certain facts: 


came to light. At the time of the mar- 
riage the bride’s father had been dead 
jor some fifteen years. She had been 
brought up by a-wealthy uncle. This 
uncle immediately took over the man- 
avement of the young couple’s lives. 
He provided them. with a large and ex- 
pensive house, a servant, and an allow- 
ance to his niece of $11,000 a year. 
This was considerably more than the 
salary her husband received from his 
job which his uncle-in-law secured for 
him. When two sons and:a daughter 
were born, their education was paid for 
Ly the uncle. During all the vears while 
the children were growing up, the hus- 
band made only infrequent references 


to the fact that their home and family 


life had always been subsidized, but 
when the youngest child, a girl, mar- 
ried, inunediately the husband an- 
nounced his plans for the divorce. The 
news was a terrible shock to his wife 
and his three grown-up children. The 


only explanation the father offered was 


this: “from now on | am gommg to live 
my own lite without regimentation 
from anyone.” 

It soon became apparent that the 
husband himself had only the vaguest 
notion what the real motives behind his 
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action were. After we had gone step 
by step over each stage of his marital 
life and he had recounted at my re- 


quest the deepest sources of irritation, 


he suddenly blurted out: “Not till this 
minute have I realized how terrific 
were the resentments I have stored up 
through the vears. I can see now that 
for a long time I have bitterly hated 
this uncle and his domination of our 
marriage. Because my wife appeared 
to need the luxuries he forced on us, 
my bitterness toward the uncle began 
to turn upon my wife. The one really 
satisfying thing that happened in the 
whole course of our marriage was when 
I got a fine job with a very good salary 
altogether on my own so that I was 
able to quit the job that my wife’s 
uncle had gotten me. Now I can see 
that deep within me there has been the 
thought that I should wait until my 
children were off my hands so that I 
then could get away completely on my 
own. I guess,” he added, “‘that most of 
these thoughts have been going on in-. 
side me without my fully realizing that 
they were there.” : 


A few weeks later he was saying, “I 
«em glad I waited to have these conver- 
sations. before getting my divorce for 
I must say that I feel differently 
toward my wife. I haven't the slightest 
intention of deciding against the di- 
vorce but now that I understand my 
own motives and attitudes better [ 
think we will be able to have the best 
possible settlement made. Actually, at 
this moment I feel more friendly 
toward her than | did a few months 
alter our marriage.” 

Understanding came more slowly to 
the wife. At last, however, she saw 
clearly the mistakes that had been made 
across the years and that had driven a 
wedge between herself and her hus- 
band. She remarked, “Our situation 
has some of the elements of a Greek 
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tragcdy. It would seem as though fate 
had dogged us at every turn. If I could 
have seen years ago what is so clear 
to me now, things might have turned 
out quite differently. I can see now 


how inevitable this divorce became and. 


how great was my share in bringing it 
about. Now I am as eager as my hus- 
band is that there should be a minimum 
of difficulty.and bitterness in working 
out 2-final settlement.” 


As a result of this increased under-. 


standing and the insights gained by 
both of the parties to this divorce, there 
will be far less emotional turmoil and 
tension for all concerned. 


useful contribution that 
the pastor can make in situations 


of marital failure is to have each of the 
parties to the divorce accept his share 


of responsibility. In the case history 
just reported we saw that the husband 
had only the vaguest notion as to what 
was the compelling force that drove 
him to demand a complete separation. 
Only when he had reviewed the years 


of his marriage with the help of a coun- 


selor was he able to understand the 
stored up bitterness caused by his 
uncle's domination of their marriage. 
He also came to see and to acknowl- 


edge his responsibility in making a di- 


vorce inevitable. On this point he re- 
marked during one of the counseling 
sessions, “If 1 had had a little more 
backbone and asserted myself, or if I 
had insisted on our family moving away 
toa new location far-removed from the 
infiuence of the uncle, then I believe 


our marriage might have been saved. I | 
too must bear my share of responsi- 


lity for this unfortunate happening.” 
‘similar avowal of responsibility 
was nnide by the wife. She was es- 


pecially mortified when she came to 


see that her acceptance, indeed almost 
her demand, of.a higher standard of 


rersons to work through the 


living than her husband could afford 
put him under the domination.of her 
uncle. “The understanding I have 
gained,” -said the wife, “is going to 
make it a lot easier for me to accept the 


role ct a divorce; otherwise, I should 
~have gone through a bitter inner con- 


flict, because at the climax of this break 
in our marriage [ felt [| was being un- 
justly and cruelly treated. At that time 
I could think of nothing specie that 


I had done that could have helped to 


precipitate the situation.” 

The pastor can also assist divorced 
persona 
emotional crises- that almost invariably 
follow dtvorce—frustration, quilt, lone- 
pur poselessness, feelings of 
ferior:ty, and intense discouragement. 
One divorcee came to a pastor sutter- 
ing from severe anxiety states because 


of an. unresolved sense of guult.. She 


told of physical symptoms that made 
her dreadfully trightened—marked 
palpitation of the heart. during the 
night, feelings of sutfocation, and the 
helief that she would die betore morn- 
ing. So.intense had these become that 
she would be almost disabled the fol- 
lowing day. -\fter a thorough-goimg 
confession of certain episodes in which 
she had been unfaithful to her hus- 
band, she sought and found the tfor- 
eiveness of God. This spiritual cathar- 
sis brought about a gradual cessation 
of the physical symptoms. 

Few persons are in as great a need 
of verbalizing their feelings as those 
who have been involved in divorce. 
Only as they find a fellow human be- 
ing in the person of a counselor with 
whom they achieve rapport and can 
pour out their frustrations and bitter- 
ness can they gain the understanding 
necessary to finding reasonable peace 
of mind and the achievement of a satis- 
factory way ot lite. | 

eln additional service can be render- 
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ed by the pastor-counselor to a degrce 
- that can seldom be attained by a secular 
therapist: he can assist the divorced 
persons to find again acceptance im 
social life and in the service of the: 
church. In one instance a pastor dis- 
covered that one of his members who 
had been divorced was not attending 
church. She had given up her member- 
ship in two church organizations where 


previously she had been. very active. 
At the beginning of a series of coun-. 


seling sessions she told him that a 
sense of shame kept her from trying 
to renew her old associations both in- 
the church and outside it. “I 
cringe,’ she said, ‘““whenever I see the 
word divorce in the newspapers or hear 
it on the radio. I haven't gone to church 
because I have been mortally afraid 
that you would make reference to di- 
yorce and condemn it, and then I would 


feel that the eyes of everybody in the 


congregation were turned on me.” In 
this instance the major responsibility 
for the divorce lay, without the slightest 
doubt, at the door of the husband, but 
that did not make it any easier for this 
woman to adjust. It was only-after six 
or eight interviews with her pastor that 
she came to see the necessity of her 


going back into the society of her 


friends and fellow church members. 


In several concluding interviews the 
pastor brought in one or two of her 
best friends so that they could discuss 
the subject together. A few months 
later this divorced woman was actively 
engaged once again in the organizations 
where she had served so well and which 
had brought her so much happiness. In 
fact, on one occasion she participated 
helpfully in a discussion that was held 
on causes of divorce. | 


TILL another service that can be 
rendered by pastor-counselors to 
divorced persons is in the question of 
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remarriage. If it be true, as is alleged, 
that seventy-five per cent of all di- 
vorced persons remarry. within five 
years, then the counseling of such per- 
sons assumes tremendous importance. 


In a study made by William J. 


Goode of Detroit it was established 
that of. 425 cases of divorced women, 
all but 25 had church affiliation. The 


percentage of church membership 


would undoubtedly not be so high in 
the case of men. In fhe instance of the 
women referred to the percentage of 
church attendance was also quite high. 
The fact that so large a proportion of 
divorcees have-a church relationship 
places a grave responsibility on pastors 
to counsel with these emotionally needy 
persons. This is especially true when 
plans are under way for remarriage. 


There are many books that have been 


written on marriage counseling’ but 
only rarely does one find any: reference 
whatsoever to the need for counseling 
divorced persons. 

Let us take a hypothetical case. The 
divorce has been granted. This indi- 
vidual, released now from the respon- 
sibilities of marriage except perhaps 
the regular payment of a fixed amount 
of alimony, walks down the courthouse 


steps. He-is wounded emotionally, 


frightened somewhat by his new-found 
freedom, and always thoroughly con- 
fused. With very few exceptions all 
aivorced people feel that they have 
learned lessons from the experience 
through which they have passed that 
will stand them in excellent. stead 


should they decide to contract a new | 


marriage. This time they are going to 
be sure of their partner. Walking in 
the guiding light of experience, they 


will contract a marriage full.of tender-— 


ness and understanding and love. Alas! 
this hope is often unfulfilled. 


In a large number of cases the reason 


why the marriage failed was because - 
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of the neurotic pattern manifested by 
either or both of the partners. The fact 
that they have passed through the di- 


yorce courts does nothing whatsoever — 


to alter this situation. They are still 
neurotics. That is the reason why some 
divorcees will pass through a second, 
third, fourth, or fifth marriage, and 


- each in turn will result in failure. The 


trouble is that each of these marriages 
has been contracted by an unchanged 
person. Good intentions are not suf- 
ficient to overcome neurotic drives that 
compel people to do things which com- 
mon sense would clearly forbid. 


businessman _ returned tri- 

umphantly to New York from 
Reno with his divorce. When it was 
suggested by a friend that he should 
undergo treatment by a psychothera- 
pist, he replied scorntully, 
should I? I have learned my lesson. I 
am no child. I am in a far better posi- 
tion now to pick the right woman and 
Iam going to do it without delay. The 


last two or three years of my married 


lite were pure misery. Now I am en- 
titled to a little happiness.”’ 


Within nine. months of the time he 
had secured his divorce, he became ill 
and went to the hospital. A few weeks 


later he married the nurse who took 
care of him. Six months after that he 
again secured a divorce. It was per- 


fectly evident to those of his friends 
who had even a-rudimentary knowl- 
edge of human behavior that he repeat- 


“Why 


ed exactly the neurotic pattern that had 
wrecked his first marriage. 


The reverse of this result is seen in 
the case of a professional man who 
divorced his wife. For a period of six 
months he visited his pastor, who was 
a trained counselor, every week. As a 
result of the insights he gained into his 
habit patterns he waited for almost 
three years, working through his prob- 
lems, and then with calm deliberation 
selected from among some of the un- 
married church women he had met dur- 


ing this period a woman who has made 


for him an excellent wife. They are © 


-exceedingly happy. 


It must be borne in mind, of course, 
that such encouraging results do not 
always happen even under the - best 
auspices. ‘Things go wrong in the se- 
lection of a new partner even with 
those who have received counsel, but 
the chances for happiness in remarriage 
of divorced persons is very much great- 
er for those who face the problem with- 
in themselves that helped to produce 
the divorce and have undertaken reso- 
lutely with the help of spiritual. re- 
sources the task of reshaping per- 
sonality patterns and of discovering 
improved means. of accomplishing 
better interpersonal relations. 


Every pastor-counselor should give 


serious thought to enlarging the areas 
of his service to persons by entering in 


whole-souled fashion into the field of 
counseling divorced people. 


Stupid Direction | 


T is interesting to see what she [St. Teresa of Avila] gives as an example 
of stupid direction. A married woman is attracted to a life of prayer. Her 
confessor, instead of telling her how to carry out her household duties in a 
spirit of prayer, tells her to drop her work and to pray when she ought to be 
doing the dishes. Her life of prayer at once becomes an obstacle to her happi- 
ness as a wife, and her marriage, at the same time, erects a barrier between 

_ herself and God.—Tuomas Merton, Ascent to Truth 
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Is divorce to be preferred to unending discord? 
We know that marital discord and estrangement 


always retard and often reverse processes of — 
personality fulfillment. Yet divorce is seldom 


the answer... 


Marital Discord, Divorce, and Reconciliation 


IVORCE is essentially a funeral 
ceremony. The plaintiff’s petition 
with its assertion of innocence and its 


list of faults in the defendant, the sum-. 


mons, the appearance of the parties and 


their attorneys in court, the pleading, 


the decree from the bench, the signing 
of the papers—these are the rituals in 
our culture with which the dead mar- 
riage of living partners are buried. — 
Through these rituals move uneasily 
two who once loved but who in time 


became estranged. Such outer stresses 


as irregular and insufficient income, 
forced separation, and chronic illness, 
or such inner stresses as 
fears, compulsions to hurt or to run 
away, and a crippling sense of inade- 
quacy have proved too much for what- 
ever integrating forces their personali- 
ties possessed. Displacing the affection 
that once united, disillusionment, re- 
pulsion, bitterness, even vindictiveness, 


have torn apart. [f their pastor knew . 


and had offered his services, if rela- 
tives had remonstrated or advised, 
their help was not enough or it was too 
late. Now they stand in court, brood- 


ing over wrongs long endured, and — 


driven by feelings of betrayal or by 
compulsions to be free. Grimly the law 
vrinds on. The rituals are performed. 


irrational 


RALPH P. BRIDGMAN 


Chief Marriage Counselor 
_Famiuy Court .Center 
Toledo, Ohio 


Another relationship.and another home 
is pronounced nil. 

That divorce is preferable to uncon- 
trolled and unabated discord, that soon- 
er or later most divorcing spouses 
emerge trom their tensing bitterness or 


_their depressions, that some become 


wiser, that a few may later contract 
happy and lasting marriages should not 
blind us to these facts: marital discord 
and estrangement always retard and 
often reverse the processes of per- 
sonality fuifillinent in the partners, and 
always impose hazards .upon the 
healthy development of children. 
Whether the discord is charged against 


unbending seli-righteousness, undisc*] 


plined hostility, flights from respons 
bility into alcohol or into some illict 
relationship, or frustration over unsuc- 
cessful efforts to straighten the partner 
out, to remodel! him to taste, or to some 
other emotionalized attitude, its pef- 
sistence hangs heavily over the children 


in the home. Their behavior reveals f 
this, unmistakably. They do poor work 
in school, bite their nails, develop noc 
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“rnal eneuresis, and get into trouble 
in the neighborhood. Insecure, undisci- 
*  [olined, defiant, a few years later, nine 
Houtof ten damage property, steal, mis- 
behave sexually. It 1s:the ever mount- 
ing discord that brings on such conse- 


sot the process of divorcing. 
mn HEN perspective is shifted from 

individuals and their predica- 
nents to society and social change, 


ofadjustment. Between 1890 and 1950, 
the proportion of United States famt- 
lies subsisting from farming changed 


amily in four moves its residence each 


economy is new and baffling with 
's organization men, commercialized 
musements, and administered wages 
nd prices. 


onomy with its prescribed roles, and 
he frontier, unhappy marriages were 
ussolved by premature death or disap- 
arance into the great open spaces. 


he frontier gone, and the ways of the 
ig city on the ascendency. divorce has 


he Comparative Law. Research 
enter at the University of Chicago 
simates the number of divorces per 


ame vear as follows: 


1867 
1890 — 58 
1910 —. 8& 
1930 — 17.4 
1950 — 23.1 


2.8 


ildren € 1940 and 1947 the divorce rate 


blared even higher. These were the 
ars Of “operation mop-up” which 
o%& care both of many hasty war mar- 
ages and also of the backlog of long 


qauences-—not desertion or separation, 


marital. discord is seen as a symptom > 


‘rom 64% to 17%. In the 1950's one 


rear. Our industrial, mobile, urban 


Vith today’s lower death rates, with | 


ome for many a preferred solution. | 


udred marriages occurring in 
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planned legal actions delayed by war 


‘conditions. In 1953 the United States 


had an estimated 1,546,000 marriages 
and 3/0,000 divorces—one divorce for 
every four marriages. In the past four 


years this: ratio has become one for 


every four and one-half marriages. 
Considering the long-term trend, how- 
ever, tor every one hundred marriages, 


there are four times as many divorces 


in the 1950’s as there were in the 
1890's, and eight times as manv as in 
the 1860's. 

\ comparative view may be secured 
from the report of the British Roval 
Commission on Marriage and Divorce 
(1955) which gives the following 1930 
figures on divorces per thousand oi 
population : 


New Zealand and Australia 


Sweden 1.19 
Denmark 1.55 
United States of America 2.48 


That is, we have the highest divorce 
rate in the civilized world—except pos- 
sibly Egypt, a land where exact figures 
are not available, but where we are told 
any dissatished Moslem may divorce 
his wite by pronouncing ceremonially 
three times, in her presence. the words : 
divorce vou.” 

A large proportion of our first di- 
vorees 1s granted when marriages are 
young. From samplings, it has. been 
estimated that about 50° of the di- 
vorcing couples of this country have 
been married five years or less, and 
25° two years or less. There are more 


divorces in the second and third years 


of marriage than in any other vears, 
and, as might be expected, none aiter 
the thirtieth year. The grammar school 
educated divorce twice as trequently as 
do college educated persons. Mixed 
faith marriages tend to be less stable 
than same taith marriages, but the 


ratios are unknown. Incidentally, such 
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figures underscore the importance of 
guidance in mate selection, of education 
for marriage, and of adjustment coun- 
seling in the first vears of married 
living. 

Despite the large number of di- 
vorces, the married state is popular. 
75% of the divorced marry again with- 
in five years, and 87% eventually re- 
marry. Of the women divorced by age 


thirty, 94% remarry; up through age 


forty-five, 97 % of the divorced women 


and 69% of the divorced men remarry. 


That is, the United States has a high 


_ rate of turnover in marriage partners 


—the highest of any civilized society. 


ARITAL discord and _ divorce 

tend to run in the family. For 
example, in about two-fifths of the 
1,422 divorces granted in the Toledo 
Family Court in 1953, one or both 
partners, or members of their immedi- 
ate families, had been parties previous- 
ly to one or another form of matri- 
monial action. In his study, “After D1- 
vorce, What?” William Goode finds 
that three times as many divorcing 
partners had divorced parents as had 
parents who stayed together. 

Divorce data, however, tell only a 
part of the story. For one thing, a 
considerable proportion of those whose 
estrangement leads to the filing of di- 
vorce petitions later withdraw or allow 
them to languish. This proportion 


ranges from 30% to 50%, depending | 


in part upon the amount and quality of 


- counseling service available to litigants. 
_ Each of these withdrawn and languish- 


ing petitions (not counted, of course, 
in statistics of divorces granted) repre- 
sents an ailing marriage. Any estimate 


of the extent of marital discord in this 
country must reckon also with these 


figures. 


Desertion is another symptom 


marital discord. Since deserters use no 


or more children eighteen years old or 
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public rituals, reliable figures are diff. 
cult to obtain. The director of the Na- 
tional Desertion Bureau estimates that 
the number of spouses who are deserted 
annually equals or exceeds the number 
to whom divorces are granted. He 
states that in 1953 about 1,904,850 
wives in the United States were living 
alone with their children, deserted by, 
and receiving no support from their 
husbands. 

Discord and divorce affect large 
numbers of children. From 45% to 
48% of all divorcing couples have one 


under. Each year more than 300,00 
minors become children of divorce. The 
national estimate for 1953 was 330- 
000. A 1950 study in New Jersey con- 
cluded that minor children of divorced 
but not remarried, and of deserted 
mothers, constituted 12% of all chil 
dren in the state. 

For children, divorce is generally the 


lesser evil. It has frequently been noted. 


by workers in courts and clinics tha 
for many children legal settlement 
their parents’ differences and a definite 
custody order bring a sense of relief. 
A recent annual report of the Essex 
County, New Jersey, Child Guidanet 


Clinic stated that of their “disturbed 


clients ten times as many were living 
with two quarrelsome parents as weft 
living with one divorced parent. 

Although causal relationships canne 
be proven, it has often been noted thi 
discord, desertion, and divorce are a 
sociated with juvenile delinquency, out 
of-wedlock pregnancies, and _pressuft 
for admission to mental hospitals 


Pleasure - seeking and irresponsibl 


parenthood is, of course, also a facto 
Three recent annual reports of qui 
differently located Florence Crittendé 
Homes make similar statements: thi 
about 80% of their unwed mothe 
grew up in broken homes, and th 
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most of the others were exposed to 


parental discord. One recent inquiry 


estimated that 90% of all juvenile de- 
linquents grew up in homes of discord. 
The figures put out by careful studenis 
range from 60% to 70%. According to 
newspaper accounts, all but three of 
twenty-three prisoners who announced 
that thev prefered to stav with their 
captors at the close of the Korean con- 
flict, came from homes broken by 
death, desertion, or divorce. Examina- 


tion of such poignant figures leaves no 


doubt that the failure of partners to 
adjust to each other in marriage is re- 
lated to unhappiness, twisted values, 
emotional disturbance, and delinquency 
in their children. The human price 
America pays for its overabundance of 


domestic discord is high. 


F it is asked how many or what pro- 


portion of America’s. divorcing 
couples have church connections, it 
must be answered that no dependable 


ficures exist. When i 
g t comes to the de ‘discussing 


voutness of these persons, or the ex- 
tent of their participation in church 
life, we know even less. If we start 
with church rolls, we know that for 
those who have church affiliations the 
incidence of divorce is considerably 
lower than for the population as a 
whole. Church members tend to be 
persons who resolve such discord 
they may suffer by measures other than 
marriage termination. 

In one Ohio jurisdiction serv od by 


about 375 churches, of the 1,050 appli- 


cants for divorce with children under 
fourteen, during one recent year, nine 
out of ten listed a church affiliation. 
Taking a sampling of forty-five by 


telephone inquiry, a court counselor 
‘discovered that only two-thirds of these 


names were reported by church secre- 
laries or pastors to be on their church 
membership or attendance rolls. And 
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_seling 


these six 


counseled actively. 


there 1s warmth, 


habit 


19 


of these thirty, only sixteen were 
known to be in divorce litigation. Re- 
garding the: other fourteen, their pas- 
tors said: “I never got to know them” 

“No, they have never spoken to me of 
their trouble,” or “I didn’t realize that 
things had-gotten that bad.” Regarding 
the sixteen known to be divorcing, 
their pastors said: “I’ve done all I 
can, and I hope vou as a specialist can 
get somewhere. with them”; “They've 
never talked to me about it,” or “We 
just can’t reach them.” Only three of 
these sixteen had been iw active coun- 
with their pastors. 

Later when these thirty were inter- 
viewed by the court counselor, halt 
said thev preferred not to talk with 
their pastors, a third were indifferent, 
and only six said they would like to, 
did not include the three 
with whom pastors reported they had 
These figures give 
some support to the observation that a 
widespread Sunday-best-clothes muind- 


set tends to prevent parishioners trom 


with their pastors such 
murky problems as marital discord, es- 
trangement, and divorce. 

This inquiry, of course, provides no 
clues as to how much discord was alle- 
viated through pastoral counseling, or 
as to how many couples contemplating 
divorce had been guided by their pas- 
tors into other solutions. : 


OOK now at how unhappy couples 
journey down into their encount- 

ers with the law and the courts. Ameri- 
cans marry for love, they expect to- be 


happy, and, at first, with rare excep- 


tions, are. Between newlyweds 
mutual gratification, 
and a high tolerance for foibles. Ero- 
sion starts slowly. Some attitude or 
annovs. Earning a living and.. 
a famuly involve inescapable 
Musunderstandings fester into 


they 


starting 
stresses. 
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aggravations. Demands are made, frus- 
trations felt, and friction sparks angry 
retorts. The threshold of tolerance be- 
gins to sink. Sharp issues arise over 
previously unnoticed trifles. One or 
both begin to feel unjustly accused, un- 
fairly judged. Periods of pouting and 
of heavy silence lengthen. Then, “unex- 
pectedly,” comes a sharp verbal thrust, 
or a slap or jab. Now one or both be- 
gin to seek escape or solace elsewhere. 
Relatives and friends learn of their 
trouble. Both lose face and feel guilty. 
-Hostilities begin to harden. Communi- 
cation is shut off—to save nasty scenes. 
Who were once lovers have become 
enemies. “Suddenly” a particularly un- 
pleasant encounter triggers one or the 
other into litigation. 


Courts are public. Once ar into 
court, marital battles are no longer pri- 
vate. Bitter over wrongs suffered, 
guilty for their own hardness, afraid of 
their own anger, disillusioned by their 
sense of failure, sick in soul, many also 
become sick in body. No longer can 
they think clearly, so they pretend. The 


bolder the front, often the worse the 
inner panic. Yet seldom even now are - 


_ all the strands and habits of love oblit- 
erated; side-tracked, yes, 
powered, but not dead. One or both 
generally long for a better way out of 
their mess, but secretly, for pride is 
now lashing about. 


At any stage down to this point, a 
relationship with an _ understanding 
counselor can alert most estranged 
partners to what is happening and may 
reactivate sounder judgment. Most, 
however, are so deeply disappointed, 
so depressed, so rebellious, or so em- 
bittered, that they stop listening to the 
diminishing reverberations of past ex- 
periences of love together, and enter 
moods of resignation or despair. For 
them legal dissolution has become the 
only solution. Even at this late hour, 


or over-. 
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however, ae to one-third of those 
who are able to work with experienced 
counselors gain insights into past mis- 
takes and begin to want to try again. 


Down some such highway do marital 
unhappiness, estrangement, failure, and | 


separation crowd their victims along 
into the courts. When discord con- 
tinues unabated, sooner or later the 
courts are its destination. 


- Courts of justice grant relief and 
redress. When charges are filed, they 
arbitrate, adjudge fault, assess penal- 
ties, and they determine minimum 
duties of husband and wife toward 
each other and toward their children. 
Courts also receive and act on petitions 
for separate maintenance, annulment, 
and divorce. Courts give the force of 
law to property settlements, assign 
custody of minor children, and order 
alimony and support payments. From 
the viewpoint of litigants, there are 
two types of matrimonial action. 
Charges of violence toward spouse, 
such as assault and battery, and of neg- 
lect, desertion, and contributing to 
the delinquency of children, are crim 
nal. Once invoked in such cases, the 


law must take its course. The plaintiff 


cannot withdraw. Petitions to dissolve 
marriages, and actions for’ custody, 
support and alimony, and for the right 
of visitation and/or companionship 
with children, however, are civil. Such 
actions may be withdrawn should the 
litigants change their minds. 


: HESE two kinds of matrimonial 


action taken together constitute 4 
huge segment of court business; in- 
deed, in most courts they exceed the 
totals of all other docketed cases com- 
bined. For example, in Dayton, Ohio, 
during the years 1944 to 1947, divorce 
petitions alone constituted 80% of the 
total of all cases filed; in Columbus, 
over these same years, 75%, and in all 
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Ohio cities of twenty-five thousand and 
over for the years 1947 to 1952, from 


55% to 65%. Reports from courts in 


other states contain similar figures, 
somewhat lower in the south and in the 
northeast, and somewhat higher « on the 
Pacific coast. 

Suits for marriage termination are 
“adversary actions.” They are handled 
within the court systems of the several 
states, in accordance with state laws, 


and court rules and customs. Appeals 
may be taken to higher jurisdiction, 


but this happens only in.one case out 
of every seven to eight hundred. In 
his petition the plaintiff complains 


about the conduct of the defendant and : 


asks the court for the remedy of di- 
vorce. Claiming innocence, he alleges 
fault in the defendant. From one to 
fifteen different faults or grounds for 
divorce are set forth in the laws of 
the states. New York permits divorce 
on one ground only, adultery. Other 
states provide up to twelve grounds, 
but only one, New Mexico, permits 
divorce on the ground of- :ncompati- 
bility. Because they carry less stigma, 


extreme cruelty, gross neglect, “and | 


willful desertion are the most fre- 
quently used. 

Whatever ground the plaintiff and 
lus attorney elect, all matrimonial ac- 


tions start with charges by a supposed- 


ly wronged and innocent person against 
To the 


an allegedly guilty spouse. 
understanding counselor who does not 
take sides, or to the pastor who has 
talked with both, the facts in the situ- 
ation appear quite different. In every 
marital estrangement, both parties have 
committed offenses and both have been 
on the defensive over their past mis- 
takes. Yet the only procedure available 


in our courts is publicly to assert in-— 


nocence in oneself and misconduct in 
one’s partner. This hardly improves 
their already badly frayed relationship. 


DISCORD, DIVORCE, AND RECONCILIATION 
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Legal grounds, therefore, are a kind 
of fiction. To the self-righteous and 
arrogant, adversary requirements pro- 
vide a field dav; to the embittered, a 
sanction for revenge. To the sensitive 
who have reached the point of filing 
over a long, sad road, and who come 
to court burdened with a sense cf 
failure, they inflict fresh wounds or 
open old ones. Attorneys want to win 
cases. Offensive acts, therefore, are 
described in detail. Grudges nursed 
over many years are put into precise 
legal language. As if over-emotional- 
ized memories could accurately recall 
precise events! At the least, the plain- 
tiff knows he is exaggerating. So also 
generally does his attorney—but the 
case must be won. When a defendant 
reads this bill of complaint, his tem- 
perature rises. He feels embittered 
resignation, or he is gripped by anger 
hardly to be controlled. At the next 
meeting with his spouse he demands 
an explanation. Court couriselors and 
family court judges know that what 
is here described occurs in nine out of 
ten divorcings. That is, divorce laws 
and divorce court procedures operate 
as provocateurs of misunderstanding : 
instigators of bitterness. Indeed, in the 


milling corridors of divorce courts one 


often hears such comments as: “I never 


realized how big a stinker he (or she) - 


was til he started this divorce.” 


A T the trial, proof of the existence 

of the marriage contract, and of 
residence, are entered in the record. 
Then witnesses under oath testify to 
one or two past events, generally in- 
stances of cruelty or neglect. In un- 


contested suits this testimony is un-— 


challenged, and so the court considers 
the plaintiff's charge sustained. Three 
to ten minutes bring the trial to a 


close. Thus it is that from 90% to 95% 
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of America’s divorces are granted. 
Rarely is an uncontested divorce peti- 
tion denied. The decree states that the 
plaintiff is innocent of wrongdoing 


(which, of course, in the character of. 


human nature is most unlikely), and 
that dissolution of his marriage 1s the 
defendant’s punishment for the offense 


that he was proved in court to have 


committed, once upon a time. 


All this is hard for an honest man 
to swallow, and hard for his. children 
to believe. The informed and sensitive 
shrink from its cruditv. Some endure 
it with inner amusement, others with 
outward contempt. Understandable 1s 
the increasingly widespread disdain in 
this country for “divorce court justice.” 
All who know it first-hand wonder 
how many more vears it will be toler- 


ated by the legal profession, by the 


churches, and by informed citizens. Yet 
today this is the only route by which 
marriages may be dissolved. Prescribed 
by law, it is ritualized by court rules 
and hallowed by custom. 


_Laws in all states provide for some 
type of defense, but only a small frac- 


tion of all divorces are contested. The [. 


defendant may deny the charges, and. 
on the ground that he can prove them 
faise, ask the court to dismiss his part- 
ner’s petition. Should it appear in time 


that the plaintiff is determined to go 


through with it, the defendant. will 


usually withdraw his answer. Or a de- 


fendant may counter-attack, claiming 
worse fault in the plaintiff, and ask the 


court to grant the divorce to him. Such . 


cross-petitions not infrequently start 
battles of denials, counter-denials, 1n- 


vestigation by private detectives, re- 4 
vindictive manipulation, 4 
even perjury. For, as every one knows, | 
nothing is more difficult to prove than 4 
precisely who was responsible for whatj 


crimination, 


in the daily give and take of married 


living. Sooner or later, in most of these 
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cases, an agreement is reached inform- 
ally by the principals and their attor- 
neys as to which of the two petitions 
the case will be tried on. Such agree- 
ments represent the lesser of evils for 
both parties. : 


CCASIONALLY a real contest 
develops over what proportion of 
the property or of the husband's future 
earnings each shall possess ; more rare- 
ly over which parent shall have cus- 
tody of the minor children. In such a 
contest. also, attempting to make the 
best possible case for themselves, the 
parties and their attorneys are prone to 
exaggerate, accuse, recriminate, deny, 
and counter-deny. Some resort to out- 
of-court pressure and bargaining, even 
to blackmail. Judges try to avoid bitter- 
ly contested hearings. For in the welter 
of available evidence and of the claims 
and counter-claims of the litigants, no 
judgment is more difficult than which 
of these two enemies is likely to be 
the better parent in the future to the: 
children. Fortunately, only about 2° of 
all American divorces come to trial in 

this fashion. 
Theoretically, 

1 “the myth of the innocent spouse, 
if each partner claims fault in the other, 
and if the court finds on the evidence 
that both are guilty, that neither comes 
to court with clean hands, then neither 
may be awarded a divorce. That is, both 
must be denied the privilege of being 
declared innocent by the court. For- 
tunately tor the occasional angry and 
vindictive couple who insist on pressing 
their charges thus far, attorneys and 
judges so handle the issues and_ the 
resentation ot evidence, that only once 


Happily, 


since the law helieves 


or twice in a thousand cases are di- 
vorces denied on such grounds. 
Significant, and sometimes crucial to 


the parties involved, is the fact that in_ 


both contested and uncontested cases, 
divorce law and divorce court proce- 
dure penalizes forgiveness. After pub- 
licly alleging fault, a plaintiff may not 
show affection or even interest in his 
spouse, since under strict construction 


of the law such condonation of the of- 


fense would void his charge. Hence 
some conscientious attorneys forbid 
clients to see their partners during 
litigation, thus forestalling the very 


reconciliation which one or both, es- 


pecially after working with marriage 
counselors, may wish to reach for. 
many couples disregard ad- 
vice of legai counsel on this point. 
This, in outline, is how divorces are 
secured in the United States today. 


-\nd these are the many ways in which 


divorce statutes, and the rules of pro- 
cedure in our divorce courts tend to 
promote misunderstanding, increase 
bitterness, and propel partners to the 
point of no return. 

Because of lack of space in this issue, we 
are unable to publish the rest of this articie, 
which deals primarily with the current coi- 
cern on the pari of our social institutions to 
humanize the ways of courts with matri- 
montal actions. This will be published in eur 
next issuc, which. will also contain a study 
oj divorecd ministers by Seward Hiltner, 
based on anonymous autobtographical state- 
ments of a group of ministers who have been 
divorced and what this divorce has meant to 
them emotionally as well as socially. Our 
next issue will also contain “Children and 
Divorce,’ an outstanding study by Dr. 


Phillip Polatin (with Ellen C. Philtine), one 


of America’s outstanding psychiatrists, an- 


alysing the effect divorce on children.— 


Ed.. 


Science and Spirit 
Ales greatest scientists of the future will be those who will chart and explain 


the spiritual laws of the universe.—CHARLES 


STEIN METZ 
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The most characteristic single item in the quest 
for divorce in later life is the failure to under- 
stand that marriage relationships can endure 
only if both pariners popes to new attitudes 
toward each other. 


Divorce From a Psychiatrist’s Point of View 


AT a recent Symposium on Re- 


LA licsion and Psvchiatry, Dr. Ken-. 
neth E. Appel’ (President of the 
Academy of Religion and Menta! 


Health) called attention to the fact that 
there are about 400,000 divorces a vear 
in the United States. Hence not only 


800,000. people are involved each vear 
in the tremendous marital tension that - 


precedes any divorce action, but also 
the undetermined number of children 
living in those 400,000 homes. Since 


_ only a certain: percentage of unsuccess- 


ful marriages end in divorce, it is safe 
to assume that an equivalent number 
of families live under similar emoticnal 
dificulties though divorce is not the 


solution. 


Whether Dr. Appel meant to imply 
that the staggering number of divorces 
has any direct relationship to religion 
or lack of it was not clear. The atti- 
tudes of different confessions toward 
divorce vary greatly, of course. 
Catholic Church does not recognize di- 
vorce except for a few grave reasons 


_ 


communication; meeting of 
Group for Advancement of 
April 4-7, 1957. 

~ Divorce rates fluctuate to a certain degree: 
610,000 divorces were granted in 1946, 
while the rate in 1951 was 381,000. (The 
Information-Please- Almanac. ) 


The 


Phychiatry, 


CLEMENS E. BENDA, M.D. 


Director of 

and Climtcal Psychiatry 
E. Fernald State School 
Massachusetts 


Research 
Valter 
Waverley, 


and thus there are tew actual divorces 
among practicing Catholics. Protestant 


denominations vary greatly the 
strictness of their divorce laws. For 
the general population, statistics 


cate that every fourth marriage 1s like- 
ly to be dissolved. The percentage, 

hewever, is less high among. Episcopal 
and Baptist denominations—to mention 
enly two—which may indicate to some 
people that a strong religious afhhation 
ts a safeguard against an unhappy mar- 
riage. Yet the interpretation cof these 
data is quite difficult. From the view- 
pomt of psycholegy and social 
anthropology, the same facts may indi- 
cate .that the emotional ‘factors pre- 
disposing to divorce are related to in- 
dividual attitudes toward the cultural 
patterns of the civilization which 
one happens to live. The. organized 
form of religion as established in a 
Church is an expressicn of these cul-- 
tural patterns; those: people who be- 
long to churches are less rebellious and 
more inclined to accept traditions than 
those whose urge for individual free- 
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dom rebels against any restriction— 
be it that of marriage, organized re- 
~ligion, or the authoritarian power of 
States. Thus the many divorces in the 
United States mav reflect the greater 
individual freedom of men and women, 
and represent inevitable 
choice in a world of almost. boundless 
liberty. 


That eur marriage and divorce laws 
do not derive ultimately from = Chris- 
tian civilization is evident.* Space does 
not permit presentation. of the manv 
historical variations of the concept of 
marriage and its durability. The pres- 
ent divorce laws in the United States 
—different in. each State—are a 
strange conglomeration of Roman and 
llebrew law and tradition in which the 
actual Christian element forms the 
smallest part. 


THY IS IT that the United 
States, the most progressive and 
fluctuating civilization in the Western 
world, has one of the world’s highest 
divorcee rates? The reason may well be 
that new trends have come into. the 
foreground. Man 1s less absorbed by 
and concerned with the conquest and 
domination of Nature and gives great- 


a tew uncivilized peoples mar- 
riage 1s said to be indissoluble or divorce 
unknown... .; there are also many tribes 
mi Which divorce is reported to be of fre- 
quent occurrence or marriage of very 
oshort duration. Among the peoples 
of wunc.ent civilization the stability of mar- 
riage is not less variable than it is among 


the lower. races. With orthodox 
Hindus. marriage is-a religious sacrament 
which cannot be revoked. ... . Among the 


Greeks and Romans in the early days, as 
the Hindus, marriage evidently 
Wasa union of great stability, although in 
later tunes, contrary to what was the case 
among the Aryans of India, it became ex- 
tremely casy and trequent.”  (Fncyelo- 
pauedia Britannica, 1937, 7 :452-453.) 


alone 


- 
failures of 
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er attention to his inner state of mind, 
his emotions and relations with other 
people. The gratification of needs and 
fulfillment of man’s inner self play a 
major part in human considerations, 
While the ‘self can only develop and- 
thrive in a_ we-relationship — with 
another person, this depends on a re- 
latedness in love whereas hte, lack of 
emotional’ warmth or lack of affection 
not only destroys a fruitful relationship 
but suffocates the individual involved. 

The very fact that the mastery of a 
hostile nature 1s less urgent 1n modern 
times has shifted attention to the’ emo- 
tional climate in which people live and 


children develop. The Christian pos- 


tulate for recognition of human dig- 
nity, for women’s rights and their need 
for a fulfillment bevond care of house 
and children, has focused attention on 
the nature of human relations which 
depend on inner attitudes and not on 
laws and regulations. | 

In ancient and medieval times, a- 
relatively high proportion of the popt- 
lation renounced marital relations and 
led lives of devotion—be it in monas- 
teries or convents, in philosophical 
orders as scholars, or in lay organiza- 
tions. A wealth of opportunities was 
thus provided for a fulfilled life of 
one’s own choosing. Our modern ma- 
terialistic civilization exerts an almost 
perverted social pressure on all men 
and women to marry, regardless ol 
whether they are’ suited for it, and 
looks upon all single women as failures, 
who have missed their “true” calling. 

The Iigh mortality rate in former 
centuries brought about constant 


changes in the family structure, with 
men and women frequently marrying — 


twice or even three times in a lifetime, 
thus providing an- incessant flow cf. 
emotional contacts. In these days of 
increased life expectancy, with the 
average person living well beyond the 
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30's, the lengthy. duration of marriage 
poses entirely new problems. We may 
well understand that the present situ- 
ation of marriage and divorce is not a 
“decline” of civilization 
or the “‘wickednéss” and “instability” 
ot modern man, but a matter of the 
specific emotional climate of our time.‘ 


The psychiatrist who analyzes his 
matetial on marital difficulties—cases. 
that straightened out and those that. 
ended in diverce—knows. that the 
amount of happiness and unhappiness 
encountered in thé two groups does not 
differ to a great extent. 
There are many instances of discord 
and unbearable suffering where there 
isno thought of divorce. In other ap- 
parently similar cases, divorce 1s car- 
ried through with fateful determination 
i spite of expert attempts to stop the 
course of events. 


Caretul study throws a new light on 
the whole problem. Divorce does not 
depend primarily upon lack of emo- 
tional satisfaction and happiness, but 
upon the attitude toward marriage. 
Marriage and divorce laws are socio- 
cultural institutions: in which the or- 
ganization of a civilization is crystal- 
ized. Marriage has never been entirely 
a “private affair” between two people 
‘in love’ (whatever that means) but 
is a social institution in which a per- 
sonal relationship is interwoven in a 
unique manner with civil laws and re- 
igious beliefs and _rites. 


HE SITUATION of divorce re- 
veals more than anything else the 
complexity of man’s life as an indi- 


“For more details, see the recent book by 
the author: Der Mensch im Zeitalter _— 
Lieblosigkeit (Man tn the Age of Loz 

Steingruben Verlag, 


1956. The American edition is in prepara- 
tion. 


DIVORCE FROM A PSYCHI. 
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vidual and as part of a social struc- 
ture. The expression. of individual 
drives, emotional. needs, material. am- 
bitions and spiritual aspirations 15 sta- 
hilized and regulated by traditions, 
customs, and laws. Any approach te 
the problem of divorce from a single 
viewpoint is doomed to failure because 
it is the individual's attitude toward 
the cultural patterns in which he lives 
that 1s the decisive factor. 

We are not discussing here the ob- 
vious causes of divorce which manifest 
themselves through such symptoms as 
adultery, desertion, alcoholism, lack ot 
support, irresponsible and criminal be- 
havicr—-legal grounds for diverce or 
separation in anv culture and religion. 


We are concerned with the emotional 


factors that lead to discord and the 
situation in which divorce 1s postulated 
by one or. both’ partners. The real 
causes are rarely presented in court, 
and -the so-called “legal reasons” are 
symptoms rather than causes in the 
eves of the psychiatrist. 

Alcoholism, for instance, 1s often the 
main issue in discord. Alcoholism ts 
frequently a way out of a seemingly 
insoluble situation, chosen as a road of 
escape by people who are unable to ob- 
tain a div orce or reject the thought ot 


such a step for religious or moral 
reasons, or lack the social courage to 


accept the consequences. 
Then there are the cases ot 


fulness” and “adultery”: how cften do 


people tall in love with an outsider be- 


cause the unhappiness of their marital 
relations demands a new torm of solu- 
tion? It is common opimion that most 
divorces come about because a third 
person stepped in and broke up a re- 
lationship that might otherwise have 
endured. In reality, the unsatistactory 


marital status is the primary cause and 


new contacts are sought because of tr. 
That the main factor in a divorce ts 


“untaith- 
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the attitude of the individual toward 
what: may be expected of life in gen- 


eral, and toward the social institution . 


of marriage in particular, is borne out 
by a number of interviews that were 
conducted by me. While all persons 
interviewed agreed that legal reasons 
may exist under certain conditions, the 
attitude toward divorce fell clearly 
two categories: the first group woul: 
never sanction divorce except for “‘ul- 
timate” reasons recognized by law, 
while the other group was ready to 
admit that a marriage should be dis- 
solved if it did not fulfill expectations 
and provide the happiness to which 
each individual ts entitled. Members of 
the first group made statements to the 
effect that they did not know of a 
single divorce among relatives, close 
friends and acquaintances, while some 
aimong the second group did not know 
of a single marriage that had lasted 
throughout life. 

The same difference in outlook can 
he found in teen-agers and young 
adults before marriage. Some consider 
marriage a definite commitment and 
would look upon dissolution of mar- 
riage as a personal failure. Others re- 
eard marriage as legal permission to 
live with another person, the marriage 
to be dissolved if such a union does 
not work out satisfactorily. This dif- 
ference in attitude is not a matter of 
specine religious upbringing. The 
young person’s attitude toward mar- 
riage 1s rooted in tradition, in the 
structure of his home, his family life 
and the reaction to these patterns 
fcrmed by previous life experience. 

We may see these general principles 
illustrated in divorces that occur at 
different stages in the life-cycle. The 
reasons for divorce are not uniform 
and vary according to the age of the 
person involved. Let us consider how 
inotivations differ when people are 


into 
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young. (under 20 and in the 20’s), in 
their 30’s, and 40 or over. 


Marita! Tensions in the 20's 


From a statistical point of view, the 


highest divorce rate is found in mid- 
western and western States among the 
lower income groups where marriages 
are contracted at around 20 years of age 
or younger. These people marry with- 
out much experience and expecting that 
marriage will solve all difficulties pre-. 
viously encountered. They are mainly 
concerned with the sexual aspect and 
the greater personal freedom of marital 
status and have little realization of the 
duties of housekeeping and child rear- 


ing, not to speak of the general eco- 


nomic struggle. The husband has not 
yet found himself and the way in which 
he will eventually make a living. The 
young people are apt to overlook 
social, educational, religious, and other 
differences which will become much 
more important later, when the sexual 
aspect of marriage appears less domi- 
nant and the problem of living in gen- 


assumes: greater importance. 


alization may come after a few years 
of marriage that they had known much 
too little about each other, and differ- 
ences overlooked at the time of mutual 
infatuation may now assume huge pro- 
portions in the tightness of the marital 
bond. 


In the more sophisticated classes, the - 


difficulties arising from an early mar-- 
riage are much more complex and yet 
show certain characteristic patterns 
that may be demonstrated by a single 
example : 


Mrs. X, who had one older brother and 
two half-siblings, came from the mother’s 
first marriage which was dissolved because 
—according to the story as told by Mrs. X, 
whose mother had presented matters to her 
in a vindictive manner—the father was un- 
reliable, indecisive in his social ambitions 


6s = 
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mber 


was violently disappointed, frustrated, 
depressed. 
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and drank too much. The mother was rather 
strict with Mrs. X, wanted her to succeed 
socially and in marriage, and unconsciously 
created a very ambivalent attitude toward 
men in the daughter. The stepfather was 
nice, good, beyond reproach but never suc- 
cessful in establishing a solid relationship 
with his stepdaughter. He was caught be- 
tween the mother’s right to educate her own 
daughter, his role as substitute father and 
the demands of his own children to whom he 


was the “true” father. Mrs. X always felt 
“left out” and her own father loomed largely 


in her fantasies as a loving, deserted, and 


misunderstood person. She was a_ rather 


strong woman, torn between her sexual and 
emotional drives and needs and a highly 
“moralistic” superego. She found some self 
expression as an actress, often taking roles 


* portraying rather shady women, while her 


own emotional life remained within the 
range of strictly acceptable, highly frustrat- 
ing activities. Despite her talent, lack of 


self-confidence and social insecurity prevent- - 
ed her from having. a career. She married 


an extremely moralistic, vindictive, weak, 
and immature person who saw in her a 
fountain of strength and freedom of ex- 
pression, while she saw in him a man of 
convictions, determination, and gentleness. 
But most important of all he loved her, he 
depended on her, and did not threaten her. 
He had the same profession as her step- 
father, was socially acceptable to the family 


and offered a good way out of all her 
previous dependency, shifting and 


insecurity. 


The awakening came very soon after the 
wedding. Mr. X’s convictions turned out to 


be a rigidity due to his own insecurity; his 


high standards were actually fear of women, 
of being hurt, of involvement; his love a 
great dependency on a person he felt was 
stronger than himself. Once having dis- 
covered her. husband’s weakness, Mrs. X 
and 
‘He is a mouse,” “I can step all 
ever him’ were some often-repeated re- 
marks. Thissaggressiveness was mixed with 
a severe depression. She blamed herself for 


anew failure, for her lack of judgment, for 


not making up her mind in time. 


The foregoing is so significant that 
I know of at least ten women who may 
identify themselves with this history 


and think of it as their story presented 
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in an obscure form. As to the social 
standing of the husband, some women 
marry on their own social level but 
others rebel to such an extent that they 
believe a change in social, cultural, or 
religious affiliations may bring the in- 
dependence and the freedom so in- 
tensely sought. 


It goes without saying that from the 
husband’s point of view, the wife was 
in his eyes as much.of a failure and 
disappointment as he in hers. Her 
strength turned out to be stored up, 
explosive material; her freedom a rest- 
less groping in all directions; her in- 
dependence a lack of any real commit- 
ment and identification with a definite 
role. Where he expected to find a com-_ 
plement for his own needs, he found 
someone with similar difficulties 
though different defenses and therefore 
different behavior patterns. Both were 
equally “immature,” if we may use the 
word in a simplified way referring to 
their disability to commit themselves 
to a task at hand, to experience the 
other person in his or her own rights 
instead of projecting one’s own ex~ 
pectations and needs into the -other. 
{f “reality-adjustment’” means the 
ability to experience reality as it offers 
itself instead of seeking the reality an- 
ticipated. and expected day- 
dreams, fantasies, and_ stories, then 
both were failing in the reality adjust-’ 
ment. And as so often seen in these re- 
lations, the needs and difficulties rein- 
force each other instead of cancelling 
each other out as in relationships which 
may be considered more successful. 


MEN and women in 


OR their 
early 20's, marriage means leav- 


ing childhood and adolescence behind» 
and entering the society of grown-ups 
on an equal level. In many of the mar- 
riages Which break up soon after con- 
summation, it is the disappointment in 
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the other person that dominates the 
emotional scene. “I don’t love him”: 
he is cold, without affection, selfish, 
boorish, boring. He has no interests, 
he does not talk, “he does not share 
anything with me.” Lack of com- 
panionship, of responsiveness, of com- 
mon interests, of adventurousness, 
drive, courage, self-respect and respect 
for the other person, dignity—these 
specific human values are the-center of 
complaints. Thus two people who “be- 
long” to each other in marriage may 
ask themselves whether they want such 
a relationship, whether it is worth- 
while, emotionally gratifying and satis- 
fying. And scrutiny of the other often 
leads to the disappointing discovery 
that one’s choice was a mistake. “I 
didn’t know him, he seemed so differ- 
ent.” I “thought,” I “hoped,” I ‘“‘dream- 
ed,’—the whole gamut of expectations 
that were projected into the other per- 
son without sufficient basis to assure 
fulfillment. 

Thus it is the mental attitude, the 
anticipation with which a person enters 
into a relationship with another that 
decides the fate of the marriage. It 1s 
characteristic of the emotional climate 
in which the thought of divorce 
evolyes, that disappointment in the 
other person deprives the individual of 
the possibility of experiencing the 
“we’’-relatedness as a value asset that 
enhances his own ego and enlarges the 
ego boundaries through the new ex- 
perience. No matter why the other per- 


son cannot be experienced as an en- 


hancement but is a drag and impair- 
ment of one’s own self expression, the 
necessary basis for a successful mar- 
riage is weakened. Whereas in sex the 
individual loses his identity and “be- 


lengs’ to another, such surrender is 


only meaningful if the other person ap- 
pears worthy of it. Thus difficulties in 
sex adjustment are symptoms and not 
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the cause of inner disagreement. Any 
psychiatry that deals wtih “sex-adjust- 
inent” as the major problem overlooks 
the fact that only rarely is sex at fault, 
but usually the ‘we’’—relatedness 
which cannot be achieved between 
people who feel that they are not suited 
to each other. | 

The psychosomatic syinptoms. of 
failure of gratification as manifested by 
frigidity and impotence reinforce the 
experience of inadequacy. Such prob- 
lems cause anxieties, psychosomatic 
disorders or other neurotic manifes- 
tations, and constitute the emotional 
background for divorce if dissatisfac- 
tion with each other has a certain foot- 
hold. If the psychiatrist is not able to 
help the patient to overcome his diff- 
culties, the maladjustment is usually 
symptomatic of a much deeper discord 
between the two marital partners. 


_ After sex relations have been experi- 


enced, the value of each new experience 
depends upon with whom the sex act 
is shared; thus it is the relatedness ia 


love that counts and either makes sex - 


a symbol of the closest contact possible 
between two individuals or degrades 
sex to the periodic satisfaction of 
selfish needs that generate as much 
hate and resentment as affection and 
gratitude. 


J ACK of love, so frequently the 

4 cause of distrust and discord, is 
not necessarily the fault of the partner: 
in all probability, another spouse woulé 
not fill the bill more satisfactorily. The 
complaint of not being loved enough 


is frequently voiced by one who is un- 


able to love, and many of the tragedies 
of modern marriage are results of de- 
privation in earlier years. Inability to 
love, over-exaggerated demands for 
affection that can never be satisfied, 
wanting to be loved rather than to love, 
craving what is.missing in one’s self— 
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these forms of lack of relatedness are 


manifestations of a faulty reality con-_ 


tact rather than failures on the part of 
the other person. 

It is easily demonstrated that most 
adults who have difficulty in relating 
to other persons have. been prevented 
from forming stable personality 


structure by adverse factors that have 


inhibited free development. A high 
percentage of persons who exhibit a 
rather ambivalent attitude toward their 


spouse, toward marriage itself and last — 


but not least toward themselves, experi- 
enced as children a great deal of de- 
privation and friction, an unbalanced 
relationship between the 
broken-up marriages, extreme sibling 
rivalry, or other traumatic situations. 

Psychiatrists have long recognized 
the lack of proper “identification” 
characteristic of our present genera- 


_ tion. In the unbalanced relationship be- 


tween men and women so prevalent in 
our time, children are exposed either 
to domineering mothers who are dis- 
satistied with their husbands and con- 
sider them weak and unsatisfactory, or 
to tyrannical fathers who hold their 


family in total dependency resulting 


in much inner .revolt and need for 


channels of escape. 


Space does not permit dealing in 
more detail with the predisposing fac- 
tors that lead to the disorders of per- 
sonal interrelationships. We are con- 


cerned here with the mistaken choices | 


that are a result of unusual childhood 
events. Those who have experienced 
loss or weak parents, or over-domi- 
nating natures that are apt to drive 


those exposed to their influence into 
the opposite camp may well develop 


certain attitudes which are defense 
mechanisms for survival as well as 
action-plans for self-deployment. The 
individual moves toward an emotional 
climate that seems adequate. Strong 


nature, tend to select the 


parents, 


afraid of -their own drive- - 
“gentle,” 
not interested 


women, 
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“kind,” “unaggressive, 


sex” male. These same qualities as- 


sume a negative character after mar- 
riage because the strong female, ac- 
tually expecting to find an even strong- 
er male as partner, sees herself tied to 
an indivdual whom she soon pities or 
despises. On thé other hand, the male 
who is sexually inhibited will by nature 
tend toward a woman who will liberate 
hus inhibitions and bridge the gap be- 
tween him and reality. This works out 
well if the two love each other, but 
such marriages are not likely to last if 


each seeks his own happiness rather - 


than the happiness of the other. 


Marital Tensions in the 30’s 


The difficulties and tensions leading 
to marital discord and possible divorce 
are somewhat different when people 
are in their thirties. Relatively few first. 
tarriages are contracted at that age. 
Usually at least.one of the partners has 
heen married previously or has had 
some experience with the opposite sex; 
thus people in their thirties enter mar- 


riagé with different expectations from 


those in a younger age group. Most di-_ 
vorce cases in the early middle age 
group are in families where the couple 
has been married for several years, and 
children are involved more often than 
not. These facts change the whole 
situation. 

We may again — 
the less sophisticated classes which 
constitute the majority numerically, 
and the more educated group which ° 
offers a larger storehouse of psycho- 
logical observations. One may say with- 
out risk of too great generalization that 
in the former group, dissatisfaction 


-with the emotional and social perform- 


ance of the spouse plays a major role; 
It is usually not sexual maladjustment 
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that forms the critical issue in a mar-. 


riage that has lasted five years of more. 
As a matter of fact, some of the later 
divorced marriages seem to have been 
fairly successful as far as physical re- 
lationship is concerned. Not too rarely, 
the physical bond has postponed the 
realization of the incompatibility exist- 
ing in other areas. Personality factors 
are the major issue: inability to assume 
responsibility, lack of concern for the 
well-being of others, lack of. regard, 
selfishness, slovenliness in dress or 


person or in regard to the house and | 
comimon living quarters, poor house- 


keeping, lack of planning, spendthrift 
tendencies, lack of interest, not sharing 
with others—all these are areas of irri- 
tation which create frustration and 
hostility. 

People who married in former times 
knew quite well the social status in 
which they married. The husband had 
finished his education and even though 
the range of his career and success 
might not yet be defined, at least the 
direction of professional activity was 
established. In the lower income class- 
es, the woman also knew the possible 


status of her future life. Nowadays, 


when people marry in the twenties, the 
social roles are by no means defined. 
The woman entrusts herself in mar- 
riage to the leadership of a man, count- 
ing on his ability to navigate the family 
on the ocean of a highly competitive 
and hostile society in which everyone 
struggles to gain advantage and outdo 


_ others in social status and importance. 


If the husband fails to succeed, he de- 
prives the family of the benefits and 


advantages that come with money and 


social status. Women and children are 
exposed today to the constant stream 
of advertising by radio and television, 
which greatly stimulates their needs 


and demands for better living. Failure 


to provide these comforts leads to an 


atmosphere of dissatisfaction and dis- 
content, and boredom and unchanneled 
aggression are generated under these 
conditions. 

People in the thirties have enough 


experience to compare their own lot 


with that of. others. While there are 
many illusions as to how happy and 
how much better off others are, certain 
basic facts remain. If a marital partner 
fails in too many areas, it is only 
natural for the other to start to ques- 
tion how worthwhile such a life is, 
Should it seem as though another mar- 
riage would offer a higher degree of 


personal satisfaction, people will readily 


strive to improve their lot. Considera- 
tion of the children may lead to in- 
definite postponement of decisions ; but 
since the children in a family suffer 
greatly from tensions between their 
parents, it is almost impossible to de- 
cide whether the children suffer more 
if the marriage breaks up or persists. 
In their period of life, people are 
generally reluctant to give up what 
they have except for the prospect of a 
richer and more fulfilled life. Here it is 
not dissatisfaction with the status of 
marriage that brings about divorce, but 
discontent with the specific conditions 
of life which do not seem worthwhile 
and are thus abandoned. Divorced 
people in this age group are likely to 
remarry rather soon. Conscious. and 
unconscious motivations have shifted 
to more general existential areas like 
security, belonging, social status, recog: 
nition, and success, 7 
The emotional difficulties are often 
well vocalized and discussed by per- 
sons who after some years of marriage 
are at their wit’s end and seek advice 


before taking decisive steps toward di 


vorce. The main difference between 
this group and the younger age group 
is that the former has made attempts 
to adjust and make marriage. success- 
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ful. Why do they fail? Because one or 
both of the partners are disappointed 
in the behavior of the other. The com- 
plaints concern lack of emotional con- 
tact, lack of communication, lack of 
leadership on the part of the husband, 


lack of support and understanding on— 


the part of the wife. 


E OBSERVE here an important 

aspect of hwman relations which 
is rarely emphasized. A_ relationship 
cannot remain static but tends either 
to closer mutual understanding and in- 
creased acceptance or to estrangement, 
in which each partner stabilizes his 
own position and does not move 
toward the other. 


The emotional difficulties which 
come to light after some vears of mar- 
riage have been present from the very 
beginning ; they are the same as in the 
first group, but the personality struc- 
ture differs somewhat. Marriage with- 


in the American social structure means_ 


_ a success. For the woman it proves her 
ability to attract men, to make herself 
so precious that a lasting relationship 
is desired. It proves her sex appeal, her 
interesting personality, her social abili- 
ties and her braininess. For women 
who have little self-confidence, who 
have emotional difficulties in connec- 
tion with the other sex, who have fears 
and anxieties, marriage is of great 
value in self appreciation. The person 
to whom she is married often appears 
of less importance than the fact that 
there is a man. After the marriage has 
taken place, there is a phase of super- 
ficial adjustment because immediate 


failure would be a general catastrophe. — 


For the husband of college material 
who is inhibited, shy, without much 
experience, afraid, full of anxiety, in 
need of support, marriage is proof that 
he is acceptable, that he is a man, that 


September 


he can be loved. The prettier and more 
intelligent the woman, the greater the 
success and thus the enhancement of 


one’s own standing. Obviously the de-_ 


cisive factor in many marriages is not 


love for the other person but what it 
means to one’s own life. To marry was . 


a successful step in self development: 
one was able to get a husband or wife, 
to establish and experience sex rela- 
tions, to become independent of home 
and previous dependencies and to be- 
come a part of the society of grown-up 
people who stay in life as adult mem- 
bers. Having achieved all this, the pro- 
portions of life and its value system 
change radically. | 
Young people marry under different 
conditions from those prevailing when 
the consorts are in their thirties. At 


that age one expects something differ- 


ent of the person with whom one is 
most closely united. In many divorce 
cases or marital difficulties, the couple 
had met and married when young. 
Both are still in a stage of rapid 
growth and emotional and spiritual de- 
velopment. The girl may have given up 
a college education or further studies, 


-to take a job so that her husband could 


finish school and establish himself in a 
profession. In many modern marriages 


the-woman maintains the family 


several years. When the husband has 
finally succeeded in establishing him- 
self, he reaches a stage of full deploy- 
ment and his profession often places 


him in a very desirable social role. He* 


makes many contacts and finds himself 
deeply involved in his profession, busi- 
ness and community life. The wife in 
the meantime has been submerged in a 
routine job and unable to further her 
education; she finds herself in an in- 
ferior position and unable to live up 
to the intellectual and social expecta- 
tions of her husband, vet she feels that 
she deserves recognition for what she 
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has done. Women who have had a col- 
lege education see themselves reduced 
to housewife and children’s maid, 
spending most of their time alone in 
the house while the husband is enjoy- 
ing highly rewarding intellectual and 
social activities. Some women had in 
their jobs a taste of the social and emo- 
tional freedom which earning a living 


provides. They feel themselves now 


deprived of all contact except that with 
neighbors who are in the same state of 
deprivation. The financial squeeze 
characteristic of the years of struggle 
deprives many housewives of spending 
money and forces them to ask for an 
allowance as compensation for the un- 
rewarding housework which many 
men consider not even worth pocket 
money. 


Marital Tensions After Forty 


The picture of divorce in the age 
sroup over 40 is again different. Here 
we encounter stronger 
toward being “free,” escaping the 
bondage of marital life. ” 

_ [remember well the case of a woman 
who had waited many years until her 
children were grown up and at college 


age before starting divorce proceed- | 


ings. Relatives, acquaintances, friends, 
and bystanders. were willing to accept 
such a divorce if a great love for some- 
one else was at stake, but the very fact 
that this woman wanted to dissolve her 
Marriage without such a reason made 
it unacceptable and unbelievable. 


In that period people may start to 
ask: What is the meaning of life? 
Where am I going? When the libidinal 


drives that tie people together begin 


to weaken, the egotistical and selfish 
demands as well as spiritual needs 
come more strongly to the surface. In 
such a period, the emotional and cul- 
tural iricompatibility of people may 


tendencies 


_ persons in whom personality changes 
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assume such importance that further 
living together becomes unthinkable. 
An analvsis of those marriages that 
break up after many years makes it 
evident that it is in these areas that 
the marital relations fall short. Due to 
lack of growth, lack of interest or stul- 
tification, one.of the partners may be 
perfectly satisfied with the status quo 
while the other may feel starved. Dit- 
ferences in cultural, social, and ~re- 


ligious backgrounds now assume para- 


mount importance; and if there is no 
wish or facility to consider the dif- 
ferences as a source of spiritual stimu- 
lation and a constant challenge. that 
has to be dissolved in a dynamic pro- 
cess of synthesis, these differences open 
up crevices in the marital unit in which 
the germs of discord are bound to 
thrive. 

Being-in-this-world is a dynamic 
process in which the individual must 
work constantly on himself and revise 
his relatedness to the person with 
whom he is so closely united. Anytfail- 
ure in the process of growth on the 


part of one creates an ever-widening 


gap between the two persons. The 
most characteristic single item in the 
quest for divorce in later life is the 
lack of understanding that marriage re- 
lationships can endure only if both 
partners aspire to new attitudes toward 
each other. | 


Personality Changes Due to — 
Mental Illness 
_ At this point one must bear in mind 
a special group of cases whose 1m- 
portance is often overlooked and 
usually not realized. When we talk of 
personality and: personality develop- 
ment, we assume- that maturation and 
growth are matters for which we have 
at least partially to assume responsi- 
bility. There is, however, a group of 
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take place whereby it becomes increas- 
ingly impossible for anvone to live and 
interact with them although they are 
usually not considered “mentally ill,” 
at least not on the surface. Not only 
the general population but many pro- 
fessionals think of mental illness as a 
rather dramatic and obvious event 
about which there can be little argu- 
ment. There is, however, a form of 
personality development that belongs 
in the group of schizophrenias which 
is insidious and slow in_ progress. 
Those in close contact with such a per- 
son are usually unable to recognize the 
pathological character of the person- 
ality changes. Even psychiatrists find 
themselves often unable to come to a 
conclusion in an early stage of the pro- 
cess. These patients are characterized 


by a lack of contact with their environ- — 


ment, by an increasing withdrawal 
from inner and outer communication, 
and often by a simultaneous develop- 
ment of paranoid ideas—feeling dis- 
liked, rejected, not recognized, or even 
persecuted. They may gradually turn 
against everybody, withdrawing from 
contact and losing their friends and 
finally reaching a stage where even the 
one nearest to them becomes an enemy 
of whom they are suspicious. 

In the last few years I have seen 
six Marriages in the stage of breaking 
up because of such insidious person- 
ality changes in one of the marital 
partners. In each case, those involved 
were intelligent people of high moral 
standards and all of them had religious 
affiliations. And yet an initially fairly 
happy marriage became increasingly 
unbearable because one partner found 
fault with the other in many areas in 
which a satisfactory life had been pre- 
viously established. Among the six 


cases, four-of the husbands became in- 


creasingly religious and requested a 
divorce in the name of love. They re- 
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persons becomes an act 
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jected their wives for not living up to 
expectations, yet they themselves made 
not the slightest effort at communica- 
tion in a loving relatedness. In their 


righteousness, they rejected and turn- 


ed against the other person. 


Needless to say, such personality 


changes in one of the spouses have a 
catastrophic effect on the otner because 
he or she feels blamed for inadequacy, 
incompetence, or other faults. As men- 


tioned, it 1s impossible for the marital 


partner—and even for the minister and 
outsider involved in such cases—to 
recognize the pathological develop- 
ment that is going on. It is usually not 
until the process reaches more dra- 
matic forms that its character becomes 
evident. One of my patients one day 
stopped his car on the street and. ap- 
proached a police officer, informing 
him that he had come to save the 
world from its sin. Another developed 
a highly complicated system of physical 


‘delusions and is now a specialist in 


space ships and contact with other 
planets. A third planned to kill his 
wife and children and possibly himself. 
Quite a number of the tragedies of 
which we read in the daily press are 
due to insidious schizophrenic process- 
es in which paranoid ideas develop into 
highly complicated systems of de- 
lusions where even the killing of other 
justified be- 
fore God. 

In two. of the six cases mentioned 
above, the wives were undergoing 
pathological personality development. 


They were both attractive, good look- 


ing women—of fastidious cleanliness 
and personal hygiene and spending 


-hour after hour before a mirror, beau- 


tifying themselves, only to reject any 
masculine approach from their hus- 
bands as well as from any male. The 
incongruity between the development 
of female charm and the icy frigidity 


| 

| 

| 

| 
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and lack of contact with any man re- 
veals the strangeness of this process. 


More easily recognized are the in- 


dividual mood changes in the form of 


depression or manic acceleration of 
mood which occur within the cyclothy- 
mic patterns of mood disturbance. 
Though accessible to therapy, they are 
beyond the control of the individual 
and often cause extreme discomfort 


and unhappiness. Such depressions or 


elevations of mood may have nothing 
to do with the marital partner but re- 
sult in discord because the other per- 
son becomes the object of blame and 
is held responsible for the unhappiness 
in a depression, or for the inability to 
go along in a manic state. In extreme 
cases, marriages will reach a breaking 
point if such mood swings get out of 


control. In other cases, a great deal of . 
psychological help is needed to over- 


come the difficulties and alleviate the 
resulting tensions. 


Conclusions and 


1. The high divorce rate in the 


Western world has its roots in a 
change of the socio-cultural patterns 
of our civilization. Two characteristics 
may be emphasized: the scientific con- 
quest of the universe and industrializa- 
tion have reduced the individual strug- 


gle of man against a hostile nature to 
a-minimum. 
physically exhausting striving for the 


Man is less involved in a 


fundamentals of living, and has gained 
time and energy to concentrate on his 
self development and self-realization. 


At the same, the fragmentation and” 


depersonalization of all human rela- 


tions have made marriage and family | 


life the only areas in which people act 


out their emotional needs and_ drives 


without much restraint. All tensions 
and frustrations are expressed within 
the close relationship of meer. 
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ONLY after you have read 


$O, YOU WANT A DIVORCE! 
by Kenneth lich 


will you be: really equipped to discuss fully 
with your counselee the legal problems which 
face the prospective divorce(e)— 

© the husband’s financial obligation 
divisible divorce in the United States 

the complications of divorce law practice 
the uncertainties of divorce law 

res judicata 

@ important Supreme Court decisions 
- (with a classified bibliography) 

Send this coupon with $1.25 to get the only 
LAYMAN'S MANUAL on divorce law. Written 
for laymen and endorsed by a retired judge of 
Special Sessions of New York 


Fremont Publications, Ltd. 
P. O. Box 498, Las Vegas, Nevada 


Enclosed is $1.25 for which please send me, 
postpaid, one copy of Iich: SO, YOU WANT A 
DIVORCE! 

Name 


Address 


State 


People outside the home are in a com- 
petitive, critical, and often hostile en- 
vironment where they have to act, to 
play a role, to conform, to pretend. In 
previous centuries a great many human 
contacts—with their emotional frictions 
and releases—were provided because 
of the larger families and the circle of 
relatives with whom contact was main- 
tained, friendships, and participation in 
community life. The reduction of per- 
sonal relationships to an almost exclu- 
sive interaction with the marital part- 
ner puts‘an unbearable tax on marriage 
which few can endure over a long 
period. 

2. Modern man enters adulthood 
little prepared. Children are reared in 
a fragmented society, living in smaller 
units of rather isolated families. The 


individual grows up in a world filled | 


with competitiveness and hostility. The 
emotional reactions of such an indi- 
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vidual are formed within a small-group 
of contacts which more often than not 
are highly unsatisfactory from a human 
point of view. Understanding of other 
human beings is limited because of the 
greatly diminished family unit. As a 
result, the individual makes his choices 
without much knowledge of human be- 
ings and without the traditional sup- 
port and wisdom (and foolishness) of 
his clan, family, group, peers, and 
others. 


The freedom of choice characteristic 
of our fragmented society is further 
influenced by the emotional condition- 
ing of the individual, under which he 
makes his choices. Projection of his 
own wishes and expectations, wishful 
thinking and unawareness of the short- 
comings of human nature distort the 
reality concept and result in choices 
based on a very limited knowledge of 
the marriage partner. 


3. The emotional background of di- 
vorce is different at different age levels. 
Individuals in each decade face other 
life decisions because of their different 
place and status in life. 


4. For people in their twenties, mar- 
riage means not only the legalization 
of a free exercise of sexual relations 
but the establishment of a new home, a 
close relatedness to another person, a 
sharing of experiences and _ interests, 
the overcoming of loneliness and the 
. expectation of a common future: for 


which both strive. Thus many motiva- 


tions other than “love” enter into a 
marriage decision. 


5. For people in their thirties and 
older, interest has shifted toward 


financial and social success, careers, ° 


common interests, the well-being of the 
family and children. and a_ secure 
future. Incompatibility in any of these 
areas provides material for discord, 


friction, and frustration and the pos- 
sible wish for separation. 


6. Western civilization places great 
emphasis on happiness and the emo- 
tional satisfaction of the individual, 
considering them the fundament of 
mental health of the individual person, 
the family, the children, and the com- 
munity at large. Dissatisfaction in 
human relations confronts the individ- 
ual with the grave decision of whether 
it is worthwhile to continue a frus- 


trating relationship with all its harmful 


effects or dissolve it with other equally 
untoward effects on all persons in- 
volved. 


7. Divorce is only one among the 


various solutions of an unbearable life 


situation. Those who condemn divorce 
for religious reasons or because of 
principles should remember: that other 
roads of escape, such as alcoholism, 
perversions, delinquency, racketeering, 
and aggressive social behavior are 
equally unacceptable. Is not divorce 
often a cleaner and more dignified solu- 
tion than those forms in which human 


beings thrive at the cost of others? 


Western civilization has made 
human dignity, the development of the 


human personality, and the inner in-_ 
tegrity the center of our concern. These 


very postulates often lead the individ- 
ual into conflicts that are insoluble in 
the traditional way. Marriage. counsel- 
ing, pastoral counseling, and psychi- 


-atry are often helpful in removing mis- 


understandings and clearing up mis- 
takes arising from lack of knowledge, 
empathy, and sympathy. But if the dif- 
ferences in character, upbringing, in- 
terests, attitudes, and ethical standards 
have reached. such proportions that 
they cannot be overcome, no individual 
can be expected to suffer conditions 
that prohibit the free expression of his 
personality and impair his dignity. 
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Luther saw sex as such a powerful-human drive 
that only a very few are capable of living with-— 
out allowing it expression. Therefore, anyone, 
even a priest or a nun, who is “consumed with 
passion” should marry, following the divine 
command. This conviction leads Luther to break 
uith his earlier opposition to divorce and re- 


The Church and Divorce— 
Historical Background 


a HISTORICAL approach to the 
Christian attitude toward divorce 
must begin with the Biblical back- 
sround. The attitude of the Old Testa- 
ment is perfectly clear ; the New Testa- 
ment is somewhat more obscure. The 


_Law of Moses made provision for di- 


vorce, with a realistic allowance for 
the hardness of men’s hearts. (Deuter- 
onomy -+4:1-4+) The phrase “if then 
she (the wife) finds no favor in his 
(the husband's) eves because he has 
jound some indeceney in her” became 
a.source of dispute in the late rabbin- 
ical schools. The 
group of scholars, under the leadership 
of Shammai, interpreted this to mean 
adultery and restricted divorce to these 
grounds. Hillel and his school read the 
passage more liberally, asserting that a 
man was justified in putting his wife 
away for any cause, even to the burn- 
ing of his supper! This, they declared, 


Was not ‘to encourage irresponsibility, 


but to emphasize the importance of in- 
ner harmony within the family. 

It was evidently this dispute which 
formed the background for the Phari- 
sees’ question to Jesus in Mark 10:2-9 
(Parallel passages in Matthew 19 :3-9 
and Luke 16:18). Jesus’ answer was 


more conservative 


WILLIAM GRAHAM COLE 


Chaplain, Williams College 
Williamstown, Massachusetts 


characteristically absolutist : there is no 
place for divorce in the divine plan. 
Matthew’s “except for unchastity” does 
ot appear in Mark or Luke, and most 
New Testament scholars are agreed 
that it represents a later addition. 
Jesus was not legislating here any more - 
than in his pronouncement on resist- 
ance to evil, or on oath-taking, or on 
money. He was merely proclaiming the 
divine demand in its most radical form. 


No allowance whatever is to be made 


for “the hardness of your hearts.”’ You 
are not to resist evil; you are to take . 
no thought for tomorrow as to what 
you will eat or drink or wear; you are 
to be anxious for nothing: in short, 
you are to be perfect as your Father 
in heaven is perfect. The Church has 
consistently recognized the necessity 
for ethical relativism, for compromise 


‘with the absolutes of Jesus in every 


other realm of life. It has been literal 
only in its reading of the word on di- 
vorce. 


The Apostle’ Paul gave added 
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strength to this absolutism with his 
observations on the problem. He re- 
garded marriage as, at best, a ques- 
tionable enterprise. The fact that his 
eve was jaundiced by an apocalyptic 
rather than a dualistic cast does not 
soften his prejudice. But he regarded 
the sexual act as establishing “one 
flesh’ between a man and a woman, a 
covenant relationship which was indis- 
soluble. He quite rightly understood 
that something happens to a relation- 


ship which is consummated by coitus, 


something which can never be undone. 
Even if the woman be a prostitute and 
the relationship be casual or commer- 
cial, it is impossible to act as though 
the sexual union had never occurred. 
This becomes especially true in a mar- 
riage which is entered through the 
portals of Christian Faith. Paul saw 
the covenant between man and wife as 
an analogue of the covenant between 
Christ and His Church and hence in- 
dissoluble. Yet the Apostle was not so 
absolute as Jesus. He did regard it pos- 
sible for a Christian to secure a di- 
vorce from a pagan spouse, in the so- 
called “Pauline privilege.”’ But as the 
Roman world became increasingly 


Christianized, as Europe was trans- 


formed into Christendom, this excep- 
tion burrowed into the underground 
of pure theory, to re-emerge into 
reality only with the Reformation when 
marriages between Catholics and 
Protestants became dissoluble under 
the imprimature of the Apostle Paul. 
The whole force of the New Testa- 
ment, then, has been set against the 
institution of divorce. 7 


T. AUGUSTINE reinforced the 
barriers around marriage by. call- 
ing it a sacrament. He was not ini- 
tiating a new interpretation at this 
point but simply accepting the tradition 
he received from the Church into 


which he was baptized, a_ tradition 
which had developed along two lines, 
In the first place, a clear preference 
for virginity and the celibate life had 
grown out of the New Testament soil, 
fertilized by both apocalyptic expecta- 
tions and Hellenistic dualism. This 
pale and pure flower blossomed within 
monastic walls and came gradually to 
be the expected adornment of all 
clergy, secular as well as regular. But 


the Church as a whole never could 
bring itself to condemn marriage as an. 


institution; the Biblical viewpoint to 
the contrary was far too strong to per- 
mit such an outlook. Consequently, the 
other side of the tradition had _ been 
to follow Paul’s lead in seeing in the 
matrimonial bond an allegory of the 
union between Christ and Church. 
After all, God has created man as male 
and female and commanded him to be 
fruitful and multiply. The total rejec- 
tion of marriage by the Church would 
have represented a quarrel with the di- 
vine economy, with Providence itself. 
St. Augustine’s importance lies not in 
his role as an innovator but as the 
mould into which the tradition of the 
early Church was poured, in which tt 
hardened and then ee on to the 
Middle Ages. , 


He was perfectly clear that marriage 
is a good; 


a to holy virginity or to condemn 
There are three blessings to be 


from the conjugal estate: pros 


creation, fidelity, and the sacrament. 
The third flows partly out of the 
second, for by “fidelity,” St. Augus- 
tine meant the exclusive use of one’s 
lawful wedded spouse as an outlet for 
sexual desires beyond those required 
for procreation. If one produces chil- 
dren from the selfish desire to pet 
petuate his seed rather than as a means 
of adding to the number of candidates 


September 


sanctified by God’s grace. 
“Both are errors, either to equal mar-’ 
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for salvation, or if one has sexual re- 
lations for purposes of pleasure. rather 
than of reproduction, he is then | in- 
volved in sin. The sin is venial, to be 


sure, but it requires divine grace and 


forgiveness; hence marriage must be 
a sacrament, a channel of grace. Like 
all sacraments, it is indelible and can 
never be effaced. Separation of married 
couples torn by conflict may be per- 
mitted, but one can no more erase the 
sacrament of matrimony than the sac- 
rament of baptism or ordination. D1- 
yorce is therefore entirely out of the 
question. | 

With St. Augustine, the position of 
the Cathclic Church is fixed and from 
that position it has never wavered. The 
Christian Roman Empire, despite the 
endeavors of pious emperors in both 
East and West, never quite managed 
to live up to the rigor of the ecclesiasti- 
cal code. Divorce was made exceeding- 


ly difficult and restricted to Scriptural 


srounds of adultery, but the secular 
arm of Christendom found itself forced 
to make concessions to the hardness of 
men’s hearts. Remarriage seemed pre- 
ferable to the practice of concubinage 
by divorced males, and the Code of 
Justinian, for example, softened the 
absolutism of the Church. The State, 
however Christian, served as a li- 
censing bureau and it had to face. the 
contractual aspects of marriage as op- 
posed to the purely sacramental inter- 
pretation. The medieval papacy found 
itself faced more than once with the 
power of the State in the person of 
king or prince who was determined to 
rid himself of a distasteful spouse and 
take a more desirable damsel in wed- 
lock, and special dispensations were by 
no means uncommon. It was unfor- 
tunate for Henry VIII that his petition 
for a divorce from Katherine of Ara- 
gon arrived at Rome at a moment 


when her brother, the Emperor Charles 
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chiatric research, answers of vital in- 
terest to everyone concerned with the 
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V, was in Italy with a sizable army. 
The Pope found it impossible to con- 
sider the matter, reconsidered as soon 
as Charles marched away, and again 
changed his mind when Charles return- 


ed. But even in the case of royalty, | 


some loophole had to be found, some 
way of substituting the softer word 


~“annulment” for the harsh and horrid 


“divorce.” 


HOMAS Aquinas had recognized 
that there are certain impediments 
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to the sacrament of matrimony. In 
order for a contracted marriage to be 
valid, the ability to perform the sexual 
act, to “render the marriage debt’ as 
he put it, must be present in both 
parties. The marriage does not require 
sexual union to complete it. The bless- 
ed Mother of Jesus and her husband 
Joseph lived together in a fully valid 
marriage but by mutual consent re- 
frained from coitus. The act itself is 
not essential, but the ability to perform 
the act is; impotence represents sut- 
ficient grounds for an annulment. Cer- 


tain degrees of consanguinity also— 


serve as roadblocks to the sacrament, 
preventing a valid marriage from 
taking place. If there is any force used, 
any deceit practiced, if full consent 
would have been withheld had no con- 
straint been applied, or had all the facts 
been known, annulment is possible. But 
‘this is not divorce, not the dissolution 
of a marriage; it is simply the declara- 
tion that no true marriage ever occur- 
red. Once the sacrament has been con- 
ferred, it is indelible, binding man and 
wife together so long as they both shall 
live. Thomas made this not only a re- 
vealed truth but a matter of natural 
law. “The dictate of the natural law 
_requires them... to live together for 
ever inseparable.” This he derived from 
his observation of nature. He found 
among animals what he called ‘‘deter- 
minate’” and “indeterminate” unions. 
The former, where the male and female 
copulate and then remain together, 
were, he believed, always characteristic 
of those species where the care of both 
parents is necessary to the raising of 
the young. “Indeterminate” unions, 
where the female seeks out numerous 
males for cortus during her rutting 
period, Thomas was confident, was 
confined to those animals where only 
the care of the mother was required 
to launch the offspring safely on their 


September 


paths of life. In homo sapiens it is ob- 
vious that children require longer and 
more complex care from both parents 
than any other animal. Ergo, natural 


law demands not only monogamy but 


also lifelong partnership. Thomas ap- 
parently never asked himself why mar- 
ried couples should remain together 
once their child-producing days were 
over. It evidently seemed to him ob- 
vious that no one in his right mind 
would be interested in a different sex- 
ual partner at such an age! 


All of this was solidified at the Coun- 
cil of Trent, which softened its ana- 
themas against the remarriage of per- 
sons divorced because of unchastity out 
of charity for the Eastern churches, 
but remained adamant in its own posi- 
tion. Trent, however, must be under- 
stood as the reaction of Rome to the 
Reformation, and the positions of 
Luther and Calvin on divorce are high- 
ly interesting. Luther, who was in most 
respects more conservative than_ his 
Geneva counterpart, began with the 
traditional Catholic position. He sent 
word to Henry VIII that divorce was 
impossible on Scriptural grounds. But 
his Biblical orientation led him grad- 


ually to reject the whole sacramental 


conception of marriage and the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction over marital affairs: 


‘Thomas Aquinas and Peter Lombard 


had recognized that marriage is a sac- 
rament only for those who are Chris- 
tians, who have already received the 
sacrament of baptism. Luther went 
even further and denied that it 1s a 
sacrament at all. It is, he said, ‘“‘an out- 
ward, secular matter, subject to the 
authorities, like food and _ clothing, 
house and land.” The State, not the 
Church, has jurisdiction over marital 


matters, determining what does or does 


not constitute -a valid union, and there 
are wide differences—‘many lands, 
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many customs.” 


my part, 


ture to decide.” 


of remarriage. 


disagreed. He or 
lie as severed by the act of adultery so- 
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The Church has no 
rights in marriage; 
picture only under two conditions: if 
the State grants ministers permission 
to officiate at weddings, of if a Chris- 
tian couple desires the Church’s bless- 
ing on their union. Marriage has its 
religious aspects, but only for those 
who desire a religious benediction. 


. thus attacks the one side 
of the Catholic tradition, the sacra- 
mental understanding of marriage. He 
strikes out at the other side, the prefer- 
ence for celibacy, with equal vigor. Sex 
is for him such a powerful human 
drive that only a very few are capable 
of living without allowing it expres- 
sion. Therefore, anyone, even a priest 
ora nun, who is “consumed with pas- 
sion” should marry, following the di- 
vine command. This conviction leads 


Luther to break with his earlier opposi-_ 


tion to divorce and remarriage. He 
never entirely. overcame a certain un- 
easiness about the whole problem. ‘For 
I so greatly detest divorce 
that I should prefer bigamy to it, but 
whether it be allowable, I do not ven- 
But he 1s concerned 
over, anvone who strong sexual 
drives; such a person needs marriage 
as a remedy for his. desires. Should 
this apply even to a divorced person? 
Luther answers in the affirmative. The 
Gospel permits divorce on grounds of 
adultery but is silent on the question 
The Church forbids re- 
marriage on its own authority. Luther 
regarded the marriage 


that the innocent partner ‘“‘can then 
act as though his spouse had died.” 
He is free to marry again. If a husband 
or wie has deserted the home, leaving 
behind a partner deprived of a legal 
means of sexual relief, Luther Advo- 


cated extending the Pauline. privilege 


it can enter the - 
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attitude toward marriage: 


-avericulture, 


to such a case. Thus, he believed that 
divorce with remarriage was possible 
where the marriage bond was broken 
by adultery, by desertion, or by unbe- 
lief. One further justification in his 
sight was the refusal to have sexual 
relations. “If the wife refuse, let the 
maid come.” The need for sex was to 
him so universal, that everyone ought 
to have access to it in. wedlock. Mass 
riage was a medicine for immorality. 


Calvin agreed with Luther in both 
his attack on the Catholic 
the rejec- 
tion both. of the sacramental under- 
standing and of clerical celibacy. Mar-- 
riage is not a sacrament. It is a good 
and holy ordinance of God, “and so 
architecture, shoemaking, 
and many other things are legitimate 
ordinances of God, and yet they are not 
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sacraments.” The mark of a sacrament 


is that it is both a work of God and an 
external ceremony created by Him for 
the confirmation of a promise. It is 
true that matrimony is a sign of the 
spiritual union beween Christ.and His 
Church, but there are many signs which 
ure not sacraments, i.e., the mustard 
seed, the vine, the shepherd, etc. Cal- 
vin agreed that celibacy is better than 
marriave, because the unmarried have 
ereater {freedom to serve God, but no 
necessity must be imposed here. All 
men must be free to marry if they have 
need of it, for marriage is a remedy 


eppoimted by God, “which all ought to 


use who have not the gift of conti- 
ncnee.” Divorce is permitted by Scrip- 
iure in cases of unchastity, for the 
partner guilty of adultery cuts himself 
off as a rotten member, setting the 
spouse free, with the privilege of re- 
marriage. Calvin apparently thought 
that this was the only legitimate reason 
for divorce, “Those who search for 
other reasons are to be set at nought.” 
But the regulations of Geneva reveal 
that the Pauline privilege was in effect 
in marriages between Protestants and 
Catholics and that this privilege was 
extended to cover long periods of de- 
sertion. So although there are impor- 
tant differences in attitude and inter- 


pretation in the two Reformers, in ef-. 


fect they came to the same position. 
\larriage is not a sacrament. Divorce 
and remarriage is possible on the 
grounds of adultery, desertion, and dif- 
ierence of belief. 


Hil. developments since the Refor- 

mation have proceeded as might 
be expected. Rome has stiffened her 
position, and Protestantism has grad- 
ually relaxed its attitude. The Catholic 
hierarchy has asserted its sole jurisdic- 
tion over all matters of matrimony, es- 


necially in Catholic countries. The 


State has no authority in dealing with 


any of the sacraments. Protestantism, 
on the other hand, has, after the rather 
abortive attempts of Puritanism to cre- 
ate a Christian commonwealth, grad- 
ually abandoned jurisdiction over mar- 
riage to the State. Ministers are not 
required to marry anybody so that their 
consciences are protected, but civil 
ceremonies make it possible for almost 
anyone to get married. Protestant 
churches America, thorotighly 
aroused over the growing divorce rate, 
have recently tended to move in the 
direction of legalism, denying the right 
to remarriage to any but the so-called 
“innocent” party in a divorce granted 
on the Scriptural grounds of adultery. 

Three parties or points of view seein 
to cover the territory of the contem- 
porary scene. The first, found largely 
in Anglican circles, emphasizes _ the 
“natural law’ approach and shares 
some of the Catholic perspective on 
marriage as a sacrament, although re- 
marriage is not entirely impossible. The 
second group is Biblical in orientation, 
comprising both fundamentalists and 
neo-orthodox theologies, and seeking 
to confine Christian practice to what 1s 
allowed by Scripture. The third point 
of view is held by those whose Chris- 
tian ethic is “contextual,” and_ this 
eroup is strongly influenced by psycho- 
therapy. They would insist that no 
“law,” natural or Scriptural, can ever 


do full justice to the complexities of, 
the individual. They would, for ex- 
ample, deny that there is any such 


thing as an “innocent” party in a dt 
vorce. Each case must be judged on its 
own merits and a decision reached. in 
terms of the human values involved. 
What the future will hold is a matter 
of conjecture, but it would seem that 
the dialogue must go on among these 


three basic positions. 
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Often a brief period of pastoral counseling by 
the minister during the first month or six weeks 
after the divorce decree has been granted can 
make the difference between a prompt and 
healthy readjustment of the divorcee’s life and 
many months of miserable existence. 


‘What It Means To Be Divorced 


ne PATTERN of thought, feel- 
ing, and behavior of all divorced 
persons tends to follow an impressively 
similar design. This common pattern 
can be traced clearly through the first 
six months to one year, after the date 
of the granting of the divorce decree. 
Most divorcees 


nized physical symptoms which usually 
last fifteen minutes or more. The at- 
tacks are characterized by dryness in 
the mouth and throat, difficulty in 
breathing, a mild nauseous feeling in 


the stomach, generalized weakness, and - 


an all-pervasive sense of mental and 
physical misery. They may be triggered 
by the sudden coming upon an item of 


personal property, a place, or an ac- 


tivity which was, once-upon-a-time, 
shared in a meaningful way with the 
divorced mate. Mention of the divorced 
mate by a sincerely sympathetic friend 
or relative can also set off this chain 
of distressive physical symptoms. 
These feelings are so painful that di- 


-yvorced persons usually attempt to pro- 


tect themselves by limiting drastically 
the number of places they go, things 
they do, and people they see. 

A vast majority of divorced persons 
ind that during these early months of 


experience, © during 
these months, attacks of easily recog- 
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their long-sought freedom their five 
senses seem to play strange tricks on 
them. Disturbance of the senses of 
taste and smell added to a generalized 
lack of interest may lead them to faulty - 
eating habits. They may actually lose 
considerable weight because they are 
unable to eat with any satisfaction or 
regularity. This inability to eat 1s pri- 
marily because the food has no taste 
for them, or worse yet, certain foods 
that they have particularly enjoyed are 
associated with the divorced partner. 
and somehow become quite inedible. 
On the other hand, some divorced 
persons will stuff food in their mouths 
in an absent-minded way. Even though 
the food has no satisfying taste for 
them they continue eating merely to be 

Many divorced persons complain ot 
changes in their visual perception of 
people. While looking at one of thetr 
children, or at a parent, or a friend, 
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they find they have the impression that 
they are looking through a hollow tube 
or through the wrong end of a tele- 
scope. During these early months of 
freedom divorced persons often appear 
to friends to be inattentive or a little 
hard of hearing. They may be unre- 


sponsive to questions, or remarks, di- ’ 


rected at them. In addition to being 
preoccupied with internal feelings and 
thoughts they actually find it difficult 
to hear what is being said to them. One 
of the most alarming sense impressions 
which most divorced persons have is 
the feeling of a generalized anesthetic 
condition of the skin. They may neglect 
to dress warmly in cold weather or may 
dress too warmly for hot weather, for 
the simple reason that they do not feei 
either the heat or the cold as they 
normally would. Some divorced per- 
sons are keenly aware of their changed 


sense unpressions and are deeply dis-. 


turbed by them because they presume 
that they are indications of an impend- 
ing nervous breakdown. 


NOTHER common experience of 

divorcees during the early months 
of their new-found freedom are feel- 
ings of guilt. These vary in intensity 
but their pattern is quite predictable. 
Usually the guilt feelings are experi- 
enced most intensely immediately after 
one of the attacks described above. At 
such times divorcees always painfuliy 
examine their behavior before the di- 
vorce and invariably find fault with 
many things they have done. Also there 
is often bitter self-accusation because 
of things they might have done. The 
failures selected for self-condemnatioi 
are usually not logically or rationally 
related to the breakdown of the maz- 
riage. The divorcé usually blames him- 
self for causing the behavior in his 
mate which led to the conflicts which 


finally brought about the dissolution of 


to leave the divorce to 


September 


the marriage... This personal fault-find- 
ing is, in the eyes of an objective ob- 
server, both exaggerated and inappro- 
priate. Associated with these exagger- 
ated feelings of guilt is a lessening of 
the capacity for expressing or accept- 
ing affection. Even though there may 
be a third party involved in the divorce | 
the partner fleeing from one marriage 
into another is often frustrated and 
even frightened to discover that the 
new love that seemed so bright and 
warm and attractive before divorce, 
now seems dull. lackluster, and unsatis- 
Iving. 

This reduction of emotional dynamiz 
brings about further isolation of di- 
vorced persons through a marked in- 
clination to show annoyance or _ hos- 


tility illogically aimed at friends and 
relatives who make a special effort to 
maintain the same warm. personal re- 


lationships which existed prior to di- 
After these well-intentioned 
people have been abruptly put off or 
rejected a number of times they tend 
“stew in his’ 
own juice.”’ Many divorcees find that 
feelings of anger, hate, and _ hostility 
well up in great bursts usually stim- 
ulated by kindness from a_ friend. 
These feelings impress divorced _per- 
sons as being different from any prev!- 
ous bad temper for which they might 
have had a reputation. They have a 
sensation that their feelings of rage 


may overwhelm them or, in some in- 


explicable way, lead them to a sense-> 
less act of violence. Persons new to the 
divorced state invariably conclude that 
these feelings are authentic evidence 
that they are “going crazy” or losing 
their minds. The repressed, limited, 
short-circuited quality of divorced per- 
sons’ behavior represents an expendt- 
ture of great effort to keep themselves 
from acting out their feelings. 


In the early months divorcees rarely 
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difficult occasions. 
while they are dependent on such a 


1958 


find the sense of release and freedom 
which they anticipated. The meeting of 
each new day requires an all-out effort. 
There is little or no zest in living while, 
at the same time, there is a certain 
amount.of pressure for action and talk. 


The need for activity is usually direc- 


tionless and results in aimless restless- 
ness. There is a constant impulse to. go 
somewhere or do something, because 
of an inability to sit quietly in any sort 
of relaxed state. Divorced — persons 
usually are aware that they are neither 
able to make nor carry through to com- 
pletion creative imaginative plans. Even 
familiar activities and responsibilities 
appear too great for their strength. 
Daily routines such as dressing, eating 
breakfast, and preparing to go off to 
work are often performed in a mechan- 


are astonished to discover that almost 
everything done from their waking 
hour teetil going to their lonely beds 
reminds them of the former mate. Di- 
vorcees usually 
ing infuriated at the erstwhile mate, 
and being engulfed in a mood of help- 
less desperation, feeling that it will 
never be possible to get the former 
mate out of their minds and lives. 


VERY attempt at social life is dis- 

appointing because divorced per- 
sons, having so long conformed to the 
pattern of married persons, are. unac- 
customed to the single role. For a long 
time they are almost incapable of 
carrying on social life alone. They seem 
to be like persons who have lost a limb. 
Divorced persons during this period are 
inclined to be strongly dependent on 
any person who will assume responsi- 


bility for taking them into social situa- 


tions and piloting them through these 
At the same time, 


friend or relative, they may feel and 


twelve months of their freedom, 


Nearly all divorced persons 


fluctuate between be- 
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express open resentment at this friend 
or relative for presuming to tell them 
‘what to do” or for —s to “run 
their lives.” 


In addition to the common patterns | 
which have been suggested above, di- 
vorced persons, during the first six to 
may 
puzzle themselves and their friends by 
simulating some of the characteristics 
of the mate from whom they have been 
so recently divorced. Personal man- 
nerisms, stich as the way the former 
mate held a cigarette, cleared his throat, 
or wrinkled his brow, may become 
quite obviously duplicated in the be- 
havior of the divorced person. Habits 
such as going to the store for an even- 
ing paper, checking the temperature 
outside the window during breakfast 
time, or leaving a hat and coat on a 
hallway chair instead of hanging them 
in the closet, may become almost com- 


pulsive behavior for the divorce anid 


if the assumption of these habits is 
called to his attention he may heatediy 
defend them as necessary activities for 


his personal comfort. A woman whose 


former husband was a’ perfectionist 


about driving a car may find that her — 


own previous “‘catch-as-catch-can” at-. 
titude is completely abandoned and she 
finds herself investing a great portion 
of her limited energy in an effort to 
drive perfectly and safely at all times 


and under all circumstances. Comments 


upon her behavior to the effect that she 
is somehow duplicating the pattern of 
her former. mate will usually arouse 
hostile efforts to justify her behavior 


or will plunge her into a mood of dark. 


despair colored with much self-accusa- 
tion and faultfinding. 


The length of time required for 
readjustment after divorce, and the in- 
tensity of the symptoms, seem to de- 
pend directly upon (1) the successful 
emotional separation from the former 
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mate; (2) a realistic re-appraisal of 
the situation in which the divorced 
person must now live; and (3) the 
construction or reconstruction of a new 
life not dependent on the former mate. 


HERE ARE several significant 

obstacles in the way of divorced 
‘persons -which prevent them from 
making these readjustments quickly. 
First of all, the divorcé, before he be- 
comes divorced, usually supposes that 
the big job is to get out of the marriage 
which, for one reason or another, has 
failed. This tacit assumption leads di- 
vorcees to concentrate completely upon 
the process of getting a divorce and 
prevents them from giving thought to 
the unsolved problems which will re- 
main if and when the divorce is grant- 
ed. If any thought is given to life after 
the decree is won, rejoicing and cele- 
bration are seen as the mood for those 
days. Secondly, friends and relatives 
have usually taken sides and therefore 


are unprepared to help resolve the deep 


emotional reactions into which di- 
vorcees plunge. A third obstacle to re- 
adjustment is the general lack of 
awareness of the subjective reactions 
which divorcees universally experience. 
Even. the divorced persons themselves 
do not understand their intense per- 
sonal subjective feelings. Consequently 
they conceal them as they avoid doing 
anvthing which will set off or arouse 
these feelings. 


A final obstacle lies in the attitude 
which still prevails toward divorce. In 
ceneral, divorce is considered a neces- 
sary evil. Therefore divorced persons 
feel that most people in their environ- 
ment are either tacitly or overtly criti- 
cal of them for having become di- 
vorced. leeling this disapproval or as- 
suming that it exists causes divorcees 
to hesitate to go for help during these 
difficult months. Family physicians al- 


ways have done a great deal of coun- 
seling of divorced persons. They feel 


free to go to the physician with their J 


complaints, particularly if they have | 


- some basis in physical symptoms. Wise 


physicians help their divorced patients 
talk about and weep over the loss they 
have sustained. Because the pastor has 
the privilege of calling without being 
summoned, the wise and understanding 
minister does not wait for divorcees in 
the membership of his church or in his 
community to come to him for: help. 
Four or five calls by the pastor, during 
the first month or six weeks aiter the 
divorce-decree has been granted, dur- 
ing which the newly made divorcee is 
afforded an opportunity to. talk out his 
unfamiliar and unexpected subjective 
feelings can make all the difference in 
the world between a_ prompt and 
healthy readjustment of the divorcee’s 
life and many months of miserable 
existence, during which destructive de- 
cisions might be made and additional 
damage done to the emotional lives of 
children or other loved ones. 


There is a marked similarity between 
reactions to divorce and grief work 
due to the loss of an emotionally sig- 
nificant person. [rich Lindemann, 
M.D., of Boston, read a paper titled 
“Symptomatology and Management of 
Acute Grief” at the Centenary Meet- 
ing of the American Psychiatric Asso- 
ciation in Philadelphia, May 15-18, 
1944. This marked the beginning of 


considerable psychiatric investigation= 


and research in the field of. grief work. 
The writer of the present article has 


been influenced during a decade of as- - 


sociation with Dr. Lindemann and his 
associates at the Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hospital. Pastoral counseling with 
many divorced persons, during this 
same period, brought the growing 1n- 
sight that reaction to divorce is essen- 


tially a kind of grief work. The di 
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vorcee has, like the grieving person, 
lost an emotionally significant person. 
However, he has more than just simply 
lost an emotionally significant person. 
He has actually fought for the divorce, 


against it, or acquiesced in it. There- | 


fore, the divorcee has caused the loss 
oi the emotionally significant person in 
a way that the grieving person has not. 
However, the divorcee has a situation 
which, superficially, seems to be less 
than a normal grief-work problem be- 
cause the former mate is not actually 
irrevocably beyond recall. Death is 


such an obviously irreversible reality 


that the human mind and _ spirit is 
forced to accept the truth of the loss. 
The divorced person is not confronted 
with an irreversible reality. The former 
mate is not only still in existence, but 
often continues to live in the same 


general environment of the divorcee. 


The loss is therefore of a different 
quality than that sustained through 
death. Generally speaking, when the 
divorcé comes to the point where he 


is saying to himself and others, “T. 


know now that‘it is really all over,” he 
is at last well started on the process of 


working his way through the reactions | 


ty divorce. 


OMIETHING needs to be. said 

ahout postponed reactions to di- 
vorce. This is one of the most subtle 
and deceptive reaction patterns. It may 
be brought about partly or mainly by 
environmental factors, or result from 
the behavioral policy of the divorcee. 
Ij a young mother of two children di- 
vorces her husband and also discovers 
to her dismay that she is pregnant she 
may frankly say that she has no time 
to “ery over spilt milk.” She will pro- 
ceed to tale care of her children, make 
plans for the time of her confinement 
and plans for their support after she 
vives birth to her new baby. This de- 


September 


liberate postponement of reaction to 


being divorced can be maintained until 
there is a let-down in the divorcee’s 
life. The young mother with the two 
children may find, to her consternation, 
that after she has been delivered of the 
baby and is supposed to be regaining 
her strength she seems literally to “fall 
apart.” This simply means that reaction 


to the divorce now has suddenly be- 
come operative. Up to this time re- 


action has been successfully postponed. 

The postponemnent can be quite 
thorough, apparently complete and suc- 
cessful, and may be maintained for a 


number of years with no apparent dis- 


ability or discomfort to the divorcee. 
The reaction may finally be precipitated 
by some new loss of a different kind. 
A son may grow up and enter the mili- 
tary service. His departure from town 
may bean inexplicably devastating blow 
to his mother. The counselor who 


listens to her will quickly discover that 


she is not only reacting to the departure 
of her son, but is reacting to the loss 


of the boy’s father by divorce years 


before. The woman who has postponed 
reaction to divorce may find herself 
catapulted into some or a combination 
of the symptoms described. earlier, by 
a death of a brother or a father who 
in the intervening years has taken the 
place of the divorced husband. The re- 
action of the woman is doubly severe 


_for she is now weeping for two losses 


instead of one. 


A divorced woman may postpone re~. 


action to the loss of her former mate 


until years later when she finally de- 


cides to sell the house in which they 
lived. The sale of the house may bring 
back a tangled mass of emotions which 
completely puzzle and baffle the di 
vorced woman. It seems that almost 
any severe loss, whether it be a person, 
a place, a position, an object, or even 
a much loved pet can serve to precipi 
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tate divorced persons into the reactions 
which have been postponed. Special 
and circumstantial factors may also 
precipitate the postponed reaction to 


divorce. Word that the former mate 


has remarried may be a sufficient trig- 
ger mechanism. The receipt of a wed- 
ding invitation for the date and hour 
which is the wedding anniversary of 
the divorcee may set off postponed re- 
action. Postponed reactions to divorce, 


once they finally begin, tend to follow 
the pattern they would have followed 


if the reactions had taken place im- 
mediately after the divorce occurred. 
However, pastoral counseling or some 
other personal help is more imperative 
for the divorcee with a postponed re- 
action because usually friends and rela- 
tives have neither understanding of nor 
patience with the reactions the divorcee 


is finally having. 
The reactions described earlier, in- 


cluding postponed reactions, are essen- 
tially normal even though the persons 
who have gone through them recall 


them as a kind of horrible nightmare. 


which seemed to be anything but a 
normal state of mind, body, and: soul. 
The normal period of adjustment, after 
a divorce takes place, tends to be be- 
tween six and twelve months in length. 
During this period of adjustment di- 
vorcees may be greatly distressed and 


have grave doubts about any future 


comfort or happiness. Nevertheless, 


without any other aid than the passage 


of time, nearly all divorcees make the 
necessary adjustments and live through 
the painful physical, mental, and emo- 
tional symptoms. On the other hand, if 
the divorced person is fortunate enough 
to have a sympathetic and understand- 
ing physician, or a mature and patient 
friend, the intensity of the misery and 
the length of the time for adjustment 
can be significantly limited. Further, 
divorcees who can accept their minis- 
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ters’ help or who are able to turn to a 
trained pastoral counselor can usually 
find even more help. The skillful pas- 
toral counselor may, in four or five in- 
terviews, not only reduce by half the 
degree of suffering and the length of 
time, but also he is usually able to help 
the divercé transform his suffering into 
personal growth, greater maturity, and 
anew warmth and depth of personality. 


N ADDITION to normal and post- 
4 poned reactions to divorce there are 
reactions which may be called “exag- 
gerated”’ reactions. These reactions are 
of a more serious nature and are 
usually not self-limiting. The divorcee 
who experiences exaggerated reactions 
to divorce will rarely, if ever, get 
through them without help. Unfor- 
tunately, faithful friends, the family 
doctor, or the pastor, are unable to 
give the kind of help they need. Di- 
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Remarkable''—Albert Einstein 
BEYOND HUMAN 
KNOWLEDGE 


by Rudolph von Urban, M.D. 


Freud's star pupil turns 
from Atheism to God 


Pageant Press, Inc., 101 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 3, N.Y. 


vorced persons who have exaggerated 
reactions are in the minority. However, 
they are the ones who need the best 
possible professional help. If they do 
not get the proper help they may drag 
through the remainder of their lives 
living out a wretched existence as 
inentai, physical, or emotional cripples. 


Duplication of the afflictions of the 


former partner is one type of exag- 
gerated reaction. A woman may di- 
vorce her husband because he is an 
alcoholic. Within a few 
months after she has gotten rid of her 
drunken, brutish husband, she may be- 
gin to drink and rapidly move toward 
becoming an alcoholic. Ordinary ad- 
vice or counseling seems to have little 
effect. Such a person needs expert 
psychiatric treatment. Another exag- 
gerated reaction is a development of 
one of the various diseases referred to 
by physicians as psychosomatic condi- 
tions. Iliness of considerable severity 
which is both difficult to diagnose and 
to treat, may be a reaction to divorce. 


if it is possible these patients too 


should obtain psychiatric help. A few 
divorced persons finally develop a 
bitter hatred for a specific person. This 
intense feeling is rarely directed 
toward the former mate but is usually 
aimed at some third person whom the 
divorcee holds responsible for the 
break-up of the marriage. Even though 
divorced persons will talk, in a com- 
_pulsive manner, about the individual 
toward whom they feel so angry and 
will spell out in great detail his malici- 
ous deeds, there seems to be no im- 
pulse to actual violence against the 


weeks 


person whom they hate so keenly. Ina 
sense they seem to need this third 
person both as an outlet for their 
anger, and as a justification for the 
failure of their marriage. These per- 
sons need expert help, but because of 
the peculiar nature of their problem 
they are usually not willing to accept 
referral to adequate resources. 


Occasionally, there is a divorced 


person who seems bent upon a kind of 
generalized bribery. The divorced 
woman who gives away things her 


former husband left behind is accepted 


as behaving sensibly. However, if she 
begins to give away her own things, 
friends and relatives, especially those 
who fail to be beneficiaries of her gen- 
erosity, begin to question her good 
sense. If she sells her former husband’s 
business, house, or car at half its 
market value people begin to shake 
their heads and wonder about her 
sanity. This pattern of self-punishment 
can bring great economic and _ social 
harm to all concerned. The pastor ob- 
serving such a pattern in a divorcee 
should do all he can to get that person 
into the hands of a competent psychia- 
trist. 


Finally, in a few instances pushing 


for a divorce appears to be not a goal | 


in itself but a symptom of a developing 
mental illness. The divorcee in such 
a case does not develop mental illness 
because of a divorce but the reverse. 
Because he is getting mentally ill he 
precipitates a divorce. Intensification of 
severe symptoms after the divorce 
should prompt the pastor to insist that 
medical supervision be obtained for the 
protection of the divorcee. Occasionally 


suicide is a real possibility. If it is 


known that the divorcee has been treat- 


-ed at some earlier period in life for a 
mental breakdown, careful watch for 


symptoms of recurrence of the mental 
illness should be made. 
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‘DIVORCE IN THE NEWS 


There has been a slight decrease in 
divorces in the United States between 
the years of 1950 and 1955, according 
to the latest special report of the Na- 
tional Office of Vital Statistics. These 


[ figures, however, must be related to the 


fact that the marriage rate also de- 
creased. during those years. Further- 
more, these divorce statistics take no 
account of the number of separations 
and the number of matings which are 
not legalized either by marriage or by 
divorce. If this could be done and add- 


ed to the. official figures they might 


alter the situation. The National Office 


of Vital Statistics finds that for 1952 


to 1955 the highest divorce rate was in 


Nevada with F lorida and Oklahoma 
next, while the lowest rates were re- 


ported from New Jersey and North 
Dakota. 

The same study also aids that the 
more money and education one has, the 
better the chance of staying married. 
“Persons who discontinue their educa- 


_ tion before they complete high school,” 


the study reports, “tend to have low 


income and high rates of marriage dis- 


solution by separation, divorce, or 


widowhood.” 


The Presbyterian Church in the 


U. S. (Southern) took a major step 


recently toward the liberalization of its 
traditional stand on the remarriage of 
divorced persons. Church law now re- . 
stricts remarriage to the innocent 
parties in cases of adultery and willful 
desertion. 

A committee report approved by the 
church’s General Assembly after a two- 
hour debate liberalizes this position to 
the point where the minister, in con- 
sultation with local church officials, 
may officiate at the remarriage of ~ 
divorced persons provided the latter 
recognized their failures in the earlier 
marriage and show evidence of a desire 
to establish a “Christian home.” 

Three-fourths of the _ church's 
eighty-three presbyteries, or local gov- 
erning units, must ratify the assembly 
action to make the change official. 


New York State has introduced a 


bill to establish marital clinics to coun- 


sel parties before a expires case 
goes to trial. 


Median duration of marriage for 


couples divorced in 1955 (in the 
United States registration area) was_ 


6.4 years. Idaho showed the shortest 


median duration, 4.2 years, while the. 
longest, 9.6 years, was in Delaware. 
June is not merely the favorite month . 
for marriages, but also for divorces, 
the Census Bureau finds. | | 
Kffect of a sixty day cooling-off 
period, before a divorce suit is heard, 


_has been satisfactory, according to Cir- 


cuit Judge Julius H. Miner, who au- 
thored the Illinois experiment and dis- 
cusses it in the December issue of the 
American Bar Association “Journal.” 

First attempt resulted in a law in 
1953, which was held unconstitutional 
by the state supreme court. A new bill 
was then adopted, which the court 
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found satisfactory and which is now in 
operation. It provides that actions for 
divorce and separate maintenance shall 
be commenced by filing a praecipe for 


-summons, but postpones the filing of 


the complaint and the entry of a de- 
cree, except in emergency cases, for 
sixty days from the day the summons 
is served or last notice of publication 
given. This gives the court an oppor- 
tunity, if it desires, to bring the parties 
together and try to effect a reconcili- 


ation. Divorce judges are in no way. 


obliged to conduct pre-divorce-suit 
conferences. They can merely “sit it 
out” if they prefer to do so. But Judge 
Miner believes many of them, like him- 
self, will take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity for “social service.” In his own 
experience of 68 conciliation confer- 
ences in his chambers, “there was ef- 
fected a total of 59 reconciliations in- 
volving 113 children.” 


* * 


Leaders in the Protestant Council. of 
the City of New York recently de- 
nounced quickie divorces “procured on 
a whim.” But, they said in an elaborate 
statement aimed at Albany, when legal 
termination of a marriage is deemed 
“in the best interests of all parties in- 
volved,” it should be granted by the 
courts of New York State. Adultery 
is the only ground for divorce at 
present. 


The statement opposing rapid di- 
vorces was issued by the Council's 
thirty-member Department of Social 
Relations. 


* * 


A recently published study of ‘‘Re- 
marriage’ by sociologist Jessie Ber- 
nard of Pennsylvania State University 
reports that on the basis of a study of 


2009 cases, one must come to the con- 


clusion that “divorce isn’t necessarily 
a sign of neuroticism, though remain- 
ing married sometimes is’; that 


‘second marriage is not necessarily 


doomed to failure and that divorce 
doesn’t always result in unhappiness 
for adults and children alike.” “The 
effect of remarriage on the children,” 
the report states, “is often the best 
thing that could happen to them.” 


| 


The Church of England is seriously 
considering changing its official posi- 
tion against the remarriage of any di- 
vorced person, whether innocent or 


_ guilty. Recently a number of confer- 


ences have been held on this theme in 
which it was urged that divorce should 
be permissible “in certain cases.’’ Some 
ol these conferences are critical of the 


official position of the Church of Eng- 


land that “divorced persons should be 
barred from taking communion.” 


Criticism of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in America has also been 
voiced. Denouncing the Protestant 
Episcopal canons on matrimony as 
“hypocritical,” the Rev. W. Hamilton 
Aulenbach of Philadelphia recently call- 


ed on the church to review its position 


on the remarriage of divorced persons. 
Dr. Aulenbach pointed out that the 
United States had the highest divorce 
rate in the world and that the majority 
of these marriage failures represented 
“stark tragedy.” It would be “much 


more in the spirit.of Christ” said Dr. . 
Aulenbach, for the church to “help di- 


vorced people to overcome their first 
mistake,” than to deny them remar- 
riage, and perhaps force them into a 
life of “‘sin and adultery because of the 
natural instincts of men and women to 
be together.” He advocated a “condi- 
tional” remarriage, which. would in- 
volve a period of probation under the 
guidance of the church. 
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BOOKS: 


COMPREHENSIVE -D1C - 
TIONARY. OF PSYCHO- 


LYTICAL TERMS by Horace B. 
English and Ava Champney Eng- 
lish (Longmans, Green & Co.— 
$10.75; special price to Book Club 
members, $6.50) 


(This book is the current Selection 
ai the Pastoral Psychology Boor 
Club. ) 


The fields of psychology and psy- 


the vocabulary of one decade will in- 
clude many words completely unknown 
to its predecessor. What is more, 


meaning and common usage, of doing 
violence to the intention of their origi- 
nators. This tendency and also more 
personal needs of writers have played 
into the development of a great num- 
ber of neologisms and almost autistic 
private uses of older vocabulary. 

Since Hinsie and Shatzky’s “Second 
Edition with Supplement,” (1953, 
really largely the 1940 text) there has 
not been a significant new contribu- 
tion in the area of psychiatry and psy- 
choanalysis, and the last good psycho- 
logical dictionary appeared in 1952. 
Hence the arrival of the Englishes’ 
new dictionary is appropriate. Further- 
more, there is a new and wider audi- 
ence for which the older and somewhat 


LOGICAL AND .PSYCHOANA- 


chiatry are in such continual flux that 


words have a way of changing their. 


strictly technical dictionaries have their 
appeal. Psychodynamic thinking has 
penetrated so fully into the fields of 
social work, education, the ministry, 
and related disciplines, that these pro- 
fessions can no longer read even their 
own literature without familiarity with 


psychological vocabulary. What they 


need, however, is not merely a list of 
words which are not in Webster's un- 
abridged dictionary, or indeed, usual 
college dictionary. They need these, 
to be sure, but also they need to have 
the technical uses and current idio- 
matic employment of the otherwise or- 
dinary words which have now been 
taken up into the domain of psycho- 
dynamics. 

This new dictionary meets this need. 
It is complete enough for all but the 
most highly specialized in its areas of 


competence—those who write diction- 


aries rather than read them. It is clear 


enough so that even beginners can un-.- 


derstand most of the definitions which 
having understood they could. use. It 
is small enough so that one can handle 
it without a bookrest, and its format is 
attractive and clear. To be sure it has 
errors—and few books do not. Doubt- 
less it has biases, but it is gratifying 
that the authors are human, and where 
there are significant omissions, there 
is the controlling expectation that the 
authors mean it when they indicate 


their openness to corrections and addi- 
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tions. Some of us would be happier if 
the etymology and history of some of 
the words were provided as it was by 
Hinsie and Shatzky, but this would 
double the size and cost, and _ prob- 
ably would not be justified for the 
broader audience which this book can 
now serve. 

One attractive feature of the volume 
is the tendency to compare and contrast 
words rather than simply to identify 
them in isolation. In more than a 
dozen instances this is carried even 
further when in a somewhat encyclo- 
pedic manner a topic is outlined and its 
parts related in a diagrammatic fash- 
ion. Samples of this include schools of 
psychology, affect, stimulus, and situa- 
tion. 

In conclusion I should like to say 
that the note that has been struck by 
this volume is a positive one. It brings 
together the languages of both the 
philosophical and the empathetical, the 
atomistic and the molar approaches to 
psychology. It makes available to scien- 


tists and to workers in the various- 


-and Psychoanalytic Terms. ) 


-back edition and the original Germat 


September 069 


humane disciplines necessary clarif-f . 
cation of words they can no _ longer 
escape in their daily reading. I hop 
that as this volume goes into its next,” 
edition, the authors will be equally, 
sensitive to the challenge of incorpo. ia 
rating the vocabulary of the schools of bri 
psychology still being born. The Es. ie 
peranto of the behavioral sciences haf, ; 
not yet been invented. In the mean}... 
time, it is our responsibility to become , 


in 
better inter-linguists. 


—Eart A. Loomis, Jr., M.D piste 
Director, Program in ighe 
Psychiatry. and Religion 
Union Theological Seminaryfave 
New York City rta 

psy 

HE PSYCHIATRIC STUD! a 
OF JESUS by Albert Schweitzer... 
(Beacon Press, paperback edition-}... 


$.95) stn 


(This book is being given free tip it 
Book Club Members with their pu-Fss, 
chase of the current Selection, A Com-pnate 
prehensive Dictionary of Psychologica 


To review this little book is actually 


a large order, for much has happened he 
between the printing of this new paper- salth 


publication in 1913. So much has hap =" 
pened, indeed, that the modern reader iain 
cannot easily shake off the impression ie 
that he is confronted with a specimet{ fr 
from a different epoch, a piece of arf’. 
tique, with all the pleasures that th ia (; 
handling of antiques can give to the ) ta 
connoisseur. Moreover, this is 4, 
Schweitzerianum, which adds an im} 
portant personal worth to the generd 


jurses 
cultural value of the piece. ome 


Nearly all the sciences that Deal, . 
upon the content of this book have see. ,,,, 
important changes. Psychiatric nosolf, 
ogy is no longer an attempt to describg;.y, | 
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larit inutely a presumed morbid entity 
longer ith a presumed natural course, nor is 
hope psychopathology as piece-meal and 
NEB mentaristic as it was at the turn of 
qual\iie century. Theology, and even some 
“OTP erage laymen, no longer extoll the 
als hristian (or bourgeois) virtues of 
“SEerenity and placidity, but have learn- 
“S Mahi from Otto and Kierkegaard that 
The religious experience has also some- 
to do with terribleness and tur- 
| oil. Schweitzer’s own Quest of the 
MDHistorical Jesus has helped to promote 
igher and ever higher text criticism ; 

nd meanwhile the demythologizers 
ninarypave spoken. Perhaps even more im- 
‘Dortant than all this is the fact that the 
psychologizers” have gradually learn- 
7 py think twice before proclaiming to 
everything about everybody, in- 
veitzeh ding the heroes, the artists, and the 
Hon—Bints of history. To top it all, we are 


st now learning that it is not so easy 


ree {jp it once seemed to define mental ill- 
y pur-fSs, let alone mental health. And for- 
-Comfnately for some of us, and partic- 
logicdflarly for the historical. Jesus, for 
ietkegaard, for Simone Weil, and for 
alh chweitzer, the Columbia psychologist 
has recently indicated that one 
pene"t the “basic ingredients of mental 
Paperfalth consists in “considered non-con- 

ere prmity.” 
Sa Schweitzer attacked, in 1913, the 
ail pinion of three contemporary psychia- 
sts whe held that Jesus was suffer- 
from mental illness (as if ill- 
at tt ss were a thing), in particular para- 
to thee (as 1f we knew exactly what that 
with the added assumption that 
eae ch a condition follows a “natural 
venerdfuse (but there are as many natural 
lirses as there-are sufferers frcm 


> 


we Sand symptoms with which the 
course of Jesus could be compared. 
saci é makes some very cogent remarks 
rr’ pch are still of value: that a sound 


fanoia) with a definite sequence of — 
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psychiatric judgment must be based on 
an adequate history, (which we do not 
have of Jesus) and that it must take- 
into account the social and cultural con- 
text, including the philosophical .and 
religious systems of the time. His three 
psychiatrists naively assumed that the 
Gospel writers were reliable social 
workers. 

But curiously enough, Schweitzer at- 
tacks them with their own weapon: the 
belief in natural disease entities! He is 
at pains to show that Jesus’ life does 
not follow the “typical” course of 
ranoia, despite an occasional hallucina- 


tion and delusion which must be ad- 


mitted even after a thorough correction 
of the social workers’ reports. And he 
shrinks away from the question 
whether Jesus’ behavior could not be 
seen as part of a collective delusion, 
i.e., the to us weird belief in a Son of | 
Man. Of course, raising this question 
is like stepping into hot water, for the 
recognition of -collective illness does 
not make the differentiation between 
health and illness any easier. | 
~ We live now in an era of wholistic 
Bible interpretation in which we look 
‘for “internal evidence” and the “good- 
ness of fit’’ of the single scriptural pas- 
sage in the total context. This is also 


_ the era of wholistic personality inter-: 


pretation and wholistic diagnosis. One 
hallucination does not make “a” para-— 
noia any more than one swallow makes 
a summer. Schweitzer anticipated some | 
of this in a short passage in which he 
indicates that Jesus’ life lacks the fac- 
tor of antagonism which he believed to | 
be associated with paranoia. I believe 
there is much more to say on this point, 
and that this is the crucial point. To 
me, the internal evidence from the pro- 
tocols is that the complex phenomenon 
of Jesus-and-his-biographers shows a 
good mental health record: love for the 
neighbor and a positive self-esteem ; 
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constructive activity; ministrations to 
the sick and the poor; a looking in the 
three directions of past, present, and 


future; several varieties of love, in-. 
cluding philia and agape; an ability to. 
show anger when it is useful and neces- 


sary to do so; a keen reality sense ; and 
above all a ‘“‘considered non-conform- 
ity.’ What more can one ask for? 


“PauL W. Pruyser, Ph.D. 
The Menninger Foundation 
Topeka, Kansas. 


UMAN NATURE UNDER 

GOD by Oren H. Baker (Asso- 

ciation Press—$4.50; Special price 
--to Book Club Members, $3.95) 


(This book was a Pastoral Psychol- 
ogy Book Club Selection last month.) 


lor the last thirty vears the typical 
_ theology of the Enlightenment and the 
19th century has been generally out of 
fashion in the major theological bouti- 
ques of Europe and America. “Neo- 
orthodoxy”. never was a precise de- 
scriptive term but it did serve to cover 
a multiple attack upon the anthropic 
focus of “‘liberalism’’—which was also 
a blanket term denoting the multiple 


rejection of historic Christianity as the - 


measure of contemporary Christianity, 
Most of the significant theological lit- 
erature produced between the end of 
the First World War and the turn of 
the mid-century has come from quar- 
ters consciously concerned to get be- 
hind the Enlightenment to one or. an- 
other version of the classical Christian 
tradition. 
But theological fashions change— 
and the signs are increasing that there 
is a new audience and new spokesmen 
for renewed and recast versions of En- 
lightenment theology. Human Nature 
Under God will almost certainly catch 
this rising tide of interest in “liberal” 


Person.”’ 


‘Bible is the autobiography of the sou 


--mic development of mature personal 


Septe 


theology and will be read with greatg ” 
appreciation now than it would hay, 
been had it appeared, say, as a conf, 
temporary of Reinhold: Niebuhr’s \ 
ture and Destiny. of Man. ‘Indeed, 
comparison of these two books mak 
an instructive study in “the times ¢ 
seasons” of contemporary  theolog 
Both books. share a common them 
Both seek to shape their images of 
by biblical models. Both authors ; 
grateful heirs of the modern behaviorg,); 
sciences. Both have an earnest propheff +p. 
ic concern. Nevertheless, how very dif} 
ferent their theological perspectives! fo 
Dean Baker’s book is a_ vigoroi 

sturdy, and often eloquent expositic 

of the good essence of the “liberdf tht 
anthropology. It is divided into. 
parts, which almost amount to t/h 
separate essays on a common subjecy!”! 
the human self. The first is called “Ti the 


Soul of Israel’’; the second, “Man tl 
10 


One, the historical |" 


ment: of the religion of Israel is take a 
as a vast allegory of man’s quest f * 
and achievement of selfhood. “T! “ 
The “soul of Israel’? is the soul 
Everyman; the vicissitudes of Israel!" 


history are recapitulated in the d “a 
he 


trv 


Abrahani is a type of the emergen{”™ 
and the testing of a man’s faith as 
trust in God. In the stories of Isaq 
Jacob, and Esau we may see “indi f 
uality asserting itself in seeking 4 
conquest of the world through theq | 
quisition of possessions.” The Jos this 
stories typify a “third dimension ] jo, 
self-consciousness —‘‘the ‘drive toir 
power.” Moses represents a fo A nos 
stage—the formation of consciem js ; 
The epoch from Joshua to Solomf of , 
furnishes a pattern for the S0f ter, 
“search for a place among peefs, ne, 
responsiveness to their ways 4 shi 


DCF. 


| 
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1 greatél: deliberate effort to establish a secure 
uld ha position in history.” The time of the 
Sa and the exile exhibits the 
hr’s N@ruth that external power is finally ir- 
ndeed, d-evelant to life’s real values, which are 


‘S rooted in righteousness and faith in 
MES aii od’s righteousness. “In Jesus the soul 


theologg; Israel land of Everyman] achieves 
1 emancipation from blood and soil 
S Of mand is installed with power as the Pio- 


hors in the universal quest for person- 


“havior ality.” The career of Paul is a demon- 
prophe tration of the new level of selfhood 
Hiei difwhich is the fruit of this long “Ad- 
ctives! venture of Personality.” 

cpositig Part Two is a systematic essay in an- 
“liber thropology. Man is first located in 
nto twlature and then disengaged from it. 
to twalhe human se/f has the power to be 
subjecy! nature but not altogether of it. Next, 
ed “Tythere is an analysis of the patterned 
Man tmtricacies of human behavior, at the 
“Phiophysical and psychosomatic levels. 
This leads us to “the deeper levels of 
is take te internal life” which can neither be 
uest f charted nor plumbed by mere descrip- 
1 «pgtion. Thus we can see the need for psy- 
> ill chotherapy, which goes beyond descrip- 
soul of therapy which points 
Israd OWard “the prospect beyond science 
e dyng ior self and person.” Here psycho- 
sonalitq erapy and religion are, or ought to 
rerger be, allies: psychotherapy affording in- 
ith aq Wghts which. increase man’s freedom 
Mature; religion as the source of 
sndivg “We truth about the ground and ends of 
personal existence. 


develo 


ing 
the4 For the highlights and backlights of 
J M4 this portrait of man, Dr. Baker turns 
sion F again to the Bible, this time as a reper- 
ve of psychological wisdom. The 

fo J Most interesting passage here, perhaps, 
scIeT IS an exposition of “the seven stages 
Solomy of grace,” in which classical Christian 
SM] (confession, repentance, forgive- 
eers, hess, Obedience, faith, joy, and fellow- 

‘Fship) are matched with their psycho- 


_ 
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THE WAY OF THE CROSS 
IN HUMAN RELATIONS 
By Guy F. Hershberger 
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Here is a book 
bold enough to 
examine Chris- 
tian _ practices 
in applying 
Christianity io 
everyday living. 
It is Micah’s 
message spelled 
out for today’s 
Christian. “He 
| hath showed 
thee, O Man, what is good: and 
what doth the Lord require of 
thee but to do justly, and to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with 


thy God?” 


TRE wom 


What are a Christian’s responsi- 


bilities in labor relations, race re- 
lations and social injustices? Can 
a Christian live for Christ today 
or must he choose the lesser of 
two evils? Get these answers in 
theory and practice, answers based — 


on God’s word. $5.50 


at your bookstore 
or 


HERALD PRESS 
Scottdale, Pa. 
“Fifty Years of 
Christian Literature Service” 


Dept. P 


Your Standard of 
Excellence since 1912 


To be sure of your 
best appearance and | 
long-lasting pleas- 
ure, insist on our 
hand-sewn, custom- 
tailored robes. 


Write for catalog D-38 


ROBES FOR YOUR CHOIR, TOO 


BENTLEY & SIMON : 


7 West 36 St. New York 18, N.Y. 


_ 
PULPIT 
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Is it worth the trouble to 
try to have family prayers? 


This and similar 


= are answered 


“The 


at Prayer’’ 
By Hazen G. Werner 


Here are more than a hundred family 
prayers, for every day and for special 
days. Ideal for family worship, perfect 
as a gift. Pocket size, 128 pages, blue 
cloth binding. 75¢ per copy. $7.50 per 
dozen. Name stamped on cover for 25¢. 


The world’s most widely used devotional guide 
1908 Grand Avenue, Nashville, Tenn. 
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classical Christianity. 


logical counterparts in therapy. and 
personality development. _ 

The concluding section, on ‘The 
Work of God” is an interesting study 
of the Christian life, lived in the mood 
of worship, by the initiative and in- 
spiration of the divine Spirit and in 
the interest of a Christian concern for 
the self-realization of all God’s chil- 
dren. 

This bare schematism can give no 
adequate notion of the richness of the 
development of these themes. It is in 
the eloquence, the competence, and the 
essential wisdom of the exposition that 


the true worth of the book is to be. 


found. This reviewer has an ingrained 
prejudice against typology as a_her- 
meneutical principle. Nevertheless, he 
would have difficulty in pointing to an- 
other place where at least some of the 
Old Testament history is retold in a 
fashion so interesting and illuminating. 
The Bible stories really come alive in 
Baker’s hands. 

_ Similarly, the essay on personality 
is rich with insights, correlations, il- 
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lustrations, and quiet wisdom. In ; 
candor, I would have to say that ; 
theological perspective seems to 
deficient, measured by the norms 

The chief 
encies, sO measured, are in its conce 
tions of sin and salvation and, as 
consequence, in the doctrine of Jesu 
Christ as Lord and Savior. But ther 
is no doubt as to the book’s compe 
tence, vitality, and high seriousness, | 
is a healthy thing iy a theologian (¢ 
a minister, or whomever) to have 
good book. with which to disagree—sr 
if not to disagree, still to be faced with 
a reappraisal of conventtonal ideas. Ds 
Baker’s book serves these purposes at 
mirably. 


To combine a flair for getting insid: 
the biblical stories with a manifes 
competence in psychology and _psycho- 
therapy with a practical sense of mean- 
ing and relevance is no mean feat. In- 


deed, it is a synthesis devoutly to be: 


wished in any and all contemporar) 
theologizing. Human Nature Under 
God can thus serve a variety of inter- 


ests and readers: ministers interested 
in the dialogue between biblical theme: 
and modern psychology ; psychologists 


interested in the relevance of religion 
to their concerns; theologians interest: 
ed in the resurgence of an earlier theo-| 


logical viewpoint. Its thoughtful rea¢- 
ing will repay them all. . 


Professor of Theology | 
Perkins School of Theology- 
Southern Methodist Universil\ 
Dallas, Texas | 


ARRIAGE IN THE MODERN 

by Phillip Polatin, 

M.D., and Ellen C. Philtine. (J. B. 
Lippincott Co.—$3.95) 


Books about marriage fall convent 


ently into two classes. First, there is. 
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MM the book written for the general public 
i@—reasonably short, 


easily read, un- 
duttered by too many footnotes and 


references, expressing the views of the 
4 author on a variety of aspects of the 


marriage relationship, and written with 
a view to communicating helpful 
knowledge of a practical nature. 


Second, there is the more serious | 


work, usually in the form of a text, in 
which the author assembles and co- 
ordinates the results of studies and 
researches, with full documentation. 
This is usually a decidedly longer book. 
It is not expected to be light reading. 
It calls for sustained application, and 
is intended for the serious student of 
the subject. 

The Polatins, a husband and wife 
team, have given us a book that falls 
decisively in the first category but runs 
to twenty-one chapters and more than 
125,000 words, which is a length more 
appropriate to the second category. The 
inevitable result is that, although the 
book contains plenty of excellent ma- 
terial, a lot of reading is involved. The 
suspicion of this reviewer is that the 
average man or woman, for whom the 
book is intended, would. be unlikely to 
read it right through. 
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This may not matter. The book can 
be dipped into with profit. Indeed, . it 


could have been divided without great 
difficulty into two separate books—the 


first on married life and its adjust- 
ments, the second on marriage break- _ 
down and divorce. 
- If we accept this division, the first 
half covers a good deal of familiar 
«round. A realistic approach is taken to 
premaritai sexual experience, with 
some penetrating insights that may well 
he new to the average pastor. The. 
treatment of sex adjustment in mar- 
riage is particularly detailed, though it 
is disappointing to find an otherwise 
enlightened psychiatrist using such ill- 
defined and judgmental terms as 
“sexual perversions” and “frigidity.” 
There is a thought-provoking discus- 
sion of the attitudes and motivations 
which govern the approach to aati: 
hood. 

In the second section, the chapter 
on “Why Marriages Go Wrong” is an 


excellent outline of typical marital | 
_ problems which the pastor could study | 


with advantage. It begins with the en- 
couraging statement that “if both hus- 
band and wife have a strong wish to 
save and preserve their marriage, there 


PREMARITAL PASTORAL CARE AND COUNSELING 


if you 
counsel with 
young people 
you need | 


this book! 


a book from 


by Wayne E. Oates 


Dr. Oates, a well-known author, teacher, and 
counselor, discusses several important areas of 
premarital counseling. 
interview and subsequent discussion with young 
persons contemplating marriage, counseling with 
couples from outside of the local church fellow- — 
ship, and premarital pastoral counseling in a 
rural church setting. This book helps the pastor 
define his responsibilities—to the couple, to the 
church, and to himself. 


Included are the initial 


Paper bound, $1.00 


AT YOUR FAVORITE BOOKSTORE 
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American Group 
Psychotherapy Association 


THE AMERICAN GROUP PSYCHOTHERAPY 
ASSOCIATION wishes to announce that it 
has published two separate 
covering the scientific papers presented at 
its 1957 and 1958 Conferences. 


These original papers serve as a com- 
prehensive survey of work going on cur- 
rently in this field. They may be had by 
request to AGPA, 1790 Broadway, New 
York 19, New York, at cost price to the 
organization of $1.00 each. 


| lems, the book The Truth About Dj. 
Ploscowef. 


Abstracts | 


are few marital difficulties. which can- 


not with time and patience be cured or 


at least ameliorated.” 


The best part of the book, however, 


in this reviewer’s opinion, is the final 
section on divorce, which covers six 
chapters, is amply illustrated with case 
material,, and contains some 
nating insights that would be hard to 
find elsewhere. It is clear that Dr. 
Folatin has had a considerable experi- 
ence of dealing with divorcing and di- 
voreed persons. and their children. His 
chapter on ““The Man’s Side After a 
Divorce” discusses in a down-to-earth 


Way issues to which most writers on di- ; 


vorce give scant attention. 

The book contains, therefore, some 
excellent and thought-provoking sec- 
tions, along with other material of a 
more pedestrian nature. Despite its 
length, it may be classed as one of the 
better popular books about marriage. 

—-Davip R. Mace 
Professor of Human Relations 
Drew University 
Madison, New Jersey — 


HE TRUTH ABOUT DIVORCE 
by Judge Morris Ploscowe (Haw- 
thorn Books—$4. 95) 


For the minister who is confronted 


by his parishioners with divorce prob-_ 


Ulumi-. 


September 


vorce by Judge Morris 
should provide a much needed perspec- 
tive and aid. 

By the skillful use of excellent cas 


material and an easy style, the reader 
is led through the labyrinth of the leg 
cave involving separation, annulment 
and divorce. With clear justification 
we are informed that we are witnessing 
the disappearance of the permanenc 
of American marriage. Up until nov 
the courts have acted primarily as mor- 
tuaries instead of hospitals. They have 
failed to recognize the complexities 4 
interpersonal entanglements. Behavior 
has been taken at face value and not 
as a symptom of deeper difficulty. The 
present legal condition puts a premium 
on make-believe and. perjury. In a¢- 
dition, the migratory divorce conditions 
in our country result in serious com 
plications as to whether or not a couple 
is really married. The concern express 
ed and answered in this book is te 
make the courts places for the conser- 
vation of marriage and not its intern- 


ment. 


Within the covers of this volume 


the minister will find most of what he] 


will ever need to know about the proi- 
lems of dissolving a marriage. There 
is a synopsis of the laws governing di 
vorce and marriage in all the states and 
territories of the United States. Ther: 
is a discussion of the tax questions rfe- 
lated to the divorce problem. The var 


ous ways of separating and the accom 


panying problems of each are outlined 
in clear detail. 

Throughout the book Judge Plos 
cowe is contending for a diagnostic 
therapeutic approach to unhappy mat- 
riages. Not only does he acquaint one 
with the existing situation and its 
but “he points the way to 

a more adequate judicial consideration 
a marital discord. The primary inr 
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pression one takes from the book is 


the fecling that it is better to be hap- 
pily married and avoid the- wrangling 
and legal red tape. But even without 
such happiness he feels the problems 
of divorce may be worse than those of 
unhappy marriage. 
—J AMES B. ASHBROOK 

Minister of 

First Baptist Church 

Granville, Olio 


Editor’s. Note. This review was already 


published in the February, 1956 issue, short- 
ly after the book came out. Because of the 
requests which we have had for reviews of 
books on divorce to go into. this special 1s- 
sue, we are reprinting tt. : 


SIGNIFICANT BOOKS| 


Below are listed some of the more im- 
portant books received recently which we 
are unable to review in this issue, either be- 
cause the reviews have not vet reached us, 
or because of lack of space. We hope. to be 


able to review many of them in coming 


Issues. 


CourTSHIP AND MArRIAGE. By 
E. E. LeMasters. Macmillan, $5.50. A new 
book by the Professor. of Sociology at Beloit 
College analyzing the social problems re- 
lated to modern courtship and marriage. The 
hook includes a thoughtful chapter on mar- 
riage and religion. 


THE MINIsteR’s MANUAL, 1957. Compiled 
and edited by M. K. W. Heicher and G. B. 
F. Hallock. Harper, $3.00. The thirty-second 
annual edition of this very helpful book 
dealing with the great variety of the min- 
ister’s work including the funeral, the ser- 
mon, the conduct of Holy Communion, wor- 
ship, ete. 


DANGEROUS FATHERS, PRoBLEM MOorHERSs, 
AND TERRIBLE TEENS. By Carlyle Marney. 
Abingdon Press, $2.00. A small, popular 
book discussing some of the problem situa- 
tions which are detrimental to happy family 
life—immature fathers, demanding, domi- 
nating mothers, in-laws, teenagers, etc. The 
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author is pastor of the First Baptist Church 
of Austin, Texas, and appears on a weekly 
television show, “These Things Remain,” in 
Austin, Texas. 3 


_PsyCHOTHERAPY, A MopERN THEORY AND 
Practice. By FE. Lakin Phillips. Prentice- 
Hall, $5.00. A new book on behavior theory 
by the Chief Psychologist of Anderson Or- 
thopedic Hospital Rehabilitation Center. 
Among the many important subjects covered 
in this book.is a study of the relationship of 


~ perception and adequacy of problem solving 


to the leve! of insecurity, anxiety, and threat 
in the individual. 


Tue ANNUAL SuRVEY OF PsYCHOANALY- 
sts. Edited by John Frosch, M.D. and Na- 
thaniel Ross, M.D. Int’l Univ. Press, $12.00. 
This is the fourth volumé in this very im- 
portant series presenting the highlights of 


_ the year in psychoanalytic writing, and con- 


taining a carefully documented psychoanaly- 
tic book section with complete references. 
The materials in the book are organized un- 
der eleven sections. Some of these more im- 
portant sections are: Critique and Methodol- 
ogy, Ego Psychology and Instinct Studies. 
Clinical Studies, Neurosis, Child Psychiatry, 
Applied Psychoanalysis. and Psychoanalytic 
Therapy. 


Reticions oF Man. By Huston 
Smith. Harper & Bros., $5.00. A new book 


by the Professor of Philosophy at Washing- 


ton University in St. Louis who was just ap- 
pointed Professor of Philosophy at Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, on the re- 
ligions of mankind—Christianity as well as” 
Hinduism, Buddhism, Taoism, Islam. and 
Judaism—a book that will enable Amer- 
icans whose heritage is so largely derived 
from the Judeo-Christian tradition, to rec- 
ognize the aims and attitudes of other peo- 
ples of the world. | 


CoMMUNITY ORGANIZATION. By Floyd — 
Hunter, Ruth C. Schaffer, and Cecil G. 
Sheps. Univ. of North Carolina Press, $5.00. 
A study of the city of Salem, Massachusetts, ° 
made by a research team from the Institute 
for Research in Social Science, University 
of North Carolina, actually involving a self- 
study to discover its needs and how to meet 
some of these needs. The interdisciplinary 
research team represented the disciplines of 
sociology, medicine, public health, anthro- 
pology, and social work. 
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Still available .. . 


BOUND VOLUMES 


Pegchology 


February 1957 to 
- January 1958 Inclusive 


(includes complete Index) 


$6.00 


Most back copies of PasToRAt. 
PsYCHOLOGY are no longer avail- 
able; many are today collectors’ 
copies. A Bound Volume is the only 
way to keep your sets complete. 
Order yours immediately, as the 
number of Bound Volumes we have 
available is very limited. | 


ORDER BLANK 
PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 
Great Neck, N. Y. 


Please send .... set (s) of PASTORAL 
PsycHoLocy Bounp VoLuME 8 (February 


1957 to January 1958 inclusive) at $6.00. 


per set, to: 


EDITORIAL 
(Continued from page 10) 


basis of specified “‘grounds” for di- 


vorce have been notoriously unsuccess- | 


ful; while in most instances efforts to 
distinguish between the “innocent” and 
the “guilty” parties prove to be un- 
realistic. 7 


VINHIS is the way the Law, in its 

heroic but futile attempt to adjudi- 
cate amid the tortuous complexities of 
marital disharmony, has traveled. And 
not surprisingly, the Church, in its at- 
tempt to adopt a liberal attitude and to 


recognize the validity of divorce and 


remarriage in some instances, is moyv- 
ing in the same direction. Whether 
rules are made for the pastor’s guid- 
ance; or he is required to refer each 
case for the verdict of a spiritual 
superior; or he is left to decide the 
issue for himself, the ultimate outcome 


tends to be the same—that more and 


more exceptions are made, until the 
door eventually stands open to virtually 
all comers. The pastor naturally does 


not wish to offend relatives and friends | ‘ 


by being unduly strict. He does not de- 
sire to act unjustly in making a mis- 
taken judgment and turning a genuine 
case away. He finds it time-consuming, 
embarrassing, and perplexing to gather 
details of these previous marriages 
from people whose natural impulse is 


to defend themselves and to clear thet J. 


reputation. 


It is not suggested that all pastors 


act thus. Some make a careful, consc- 
entious appraisal of each case, and do 
not hesitate to take a firm stand where 


- the conditions seem to require it. What 
is suggested, however, is that so long 


as the individual pastor has to carry the 
responsibility of interpreting the rules 
preparing the report for his superior, 
or deciding freely for himself, the 
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principle of liberality will tend to op- 
erate expansively, and the threshold 
which the previously divorced must 
cross to meet the requirements set for 


Christian remarriage will be progres- 


sively lowered until it is virtually non- 
existent. 

In this dilemma, what — steps 
can be taken? 

First, the situation can be intensive- 
ly studied, with a view to finding, if 
possible, some way of taking the bur- 
den off the shoulders of the isolated in- 
dividual pastor, or his already over- 
worked spiritual superior. The best 
solution would probably be for the 
Church to provide, in each area, a fully 
marriage counselor whose 


pastor in all matters relating to mar- 
riage and family relationships. 


Second, the Church can embark upon 
a more adequate preventive program. 
What is patently-clear is that the num- 
ber of unhappy marriages that lead to 
divorce could be greatly reduced by 
better education and preparation of 
youth for marriage, and the provision 


| of adequate marriage counseling serv- 
Ices intelligently used by married: 
people before their conflicts have be- 


come chronic. The Catholic Church, 
which was a slow starter in the field 
of marriage preparation, has in recent 
years moved ahead quickly and, in 
several parts of the world, put into 
vigorous action the kind of programs 


' Protestants have been vaguely talking 


about, and fitfully experimenting with 
for a quarter of a century. There are 
hopeful signs of increasing concern 
about: sich programs among Protes- 
tans today; but the available resources 
of the churches have been nothing like 
lully deployed yet in this direction. 


ag the individual pastor, wher- 


ever he personally stands regard- 
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ing the Church’s attitude to dius can 
aie the utmost effort of which he is - 
capable to provide help to men and 
women in his community who are in- 
volved in the breakdown of their mar- 


_riages. There can be no possible ques- 


tion regarding the pastor’s duty here. 
Wherever there is human need, he is 
pledged to do what lies in his power to 
meet it. Condemnation or judgment of - 
the divorced person, or self-righteous 
aloofness from his distress, are unpar- 
donable from a humane, let alone a 
Christian, point of view. In most. in- 
stances, divorcing and divorced per- 
sons are the unhappy victims of. our 
corporate blindness, stupidity, and neg- 
lect. They deserve and need both our 
svmpathy and our succor. The great 
majority of them marry again; and if - 
we deplore the fact that this first mar- 
riage failed, this should imbue us with 
zealous determination to enable them 
to ensure the success of their second 
attempt. 


The question of the pastor’s attitude 
to divorce is too complex and too con- 
troversial to be settled within the pages 
of a single issue of a single journal. 


However, an attempt has been made 


here to select ‘some aspects of the sub- 
ject on which ministers of religion will © 
welcome information and guidance, and 
to have these discussed by authorities 
with sound knowledge and wide expert- 
ence. The main emphasis, as is proper 
in a journal concerned with pastoral 
psychology, has been focussed on what 
can be done to understand and to help 


the person who is involved in divorce. 


No policy or program the Church may 
devise can be effective unless it is based 
on an accurate and sympathetic com- - 
prehension of the need of those people 
for whom divorce is not. a. theoretical. 
concept, but a grim and practical 
reality. | | 


—Davip R. Mace 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


LITERARY AND SERMON HELPS 


Busy pastors promptly assisted with ser-. 


mons, addresses, thesis work, to scholarly 
specifications. Manuscript revision, ethical 
collaboration. Ample research facilities and 
extensive experience over twenty-five years. 
Author’s Research 
Street, Jersey City 6, N. J. 
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MAN OF THE MONTH 
(Continued from page 8) 
of UNESCO with headquarters in 
Paris. 

In 1949, feeling that his work in 
England was completed, he accepted 
an invitation to teach at Drew Uni- 
versity in Madison, New Jersey, where 
his wife had taken her M. A. degree 
during the war. There he is Professor 
of Human Relations. 

He quickly won recognition in the 
United States, attending the White 
House Conference on the Family in 
1947 by special invitation, and being 
a delegate to the White House Con- 
ference on 
1950. He is a member of the Ameri- 
can Association of Marriage Coun- 
selors, a director. of the National 
Council on Family Relations, a regular 
contributor to ““Woman’s Home Com- 
panion” and to “McCall's Magazine,” 
with several articles appearing in 
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‘‘Reader’s Digest,’ as well as in pro- 


fessional journals. In 1954, ABC de- 


veloped a daily radio program around 
some of his case material. . 

In 1953 Dr. 
chairman of an International Com- 
mission on Marriage Guidance set up 
by the International Union of Family 
Organizations at its annual. confer- 
ence in Lisbon. In 1954 he spent six 
months in South Africa under the De- 
partment of Social Affairs and the Uni- 
versity-of Witwatestrand in Johannes- 
burg, helping to establish a National 
Council for Marriage and Family Guid- 
ance. Later that year he _ traveled 
through East Asia, sharing in the lead- 
ership of a ten country conference on 
family life in Manila. In 1956_he visit- 
ed Australia, New Zealand, and India 
in the interest of marriage guidance. 

In the spring of 1957 Dr. and Mrs. 
Mace, 
him, accepted a three-year appoint- 
ment as Field Consultants in Home and 
Family Life to the International Mis- 
sionary Council, taking a leave of ab- 
sence from Drew to survey the mission 
fields and to assist the younger church- 
es in working out policies and pro- 
grains in this field. 

Among his books ministers will be 
most familiar with Whom God Hath 
Joined, a pastoral aid book published 
by Westminster Press in 1953, and 
Hebrew Marriage, a sociological study, 
published the same year. 


Unquestionably he is one of the 


world’s preeminent statesmen in_ the ; 


field of marriage and family life, and 
its most widely known interpreter. As 
one who has been a colleague on a 
theological faculty for the past eight 
years I can testify to the warmth of his 
personality, the integrity of his char- 
acter, and the depth of his sincerity. 
We wish him well in his new venture. 


PAUL B. MAVES 
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Yocn Howl ana receive free of charge our 


recent Selection ... 


Human Nature Under Ged! 


by OREN H. BAKER 


(Regular Price $4.50) | 


Your Gift for Enrolling Now in 
Pastoral Psychology Book Club 


‘ 


YHIS is a unique book. As Dr. Albert C. Outler. Professor of Theology, 
Perkins School of Theology, Southern Methodist University, Dallas. 
Texas. says in his review: “It is difficult to think of another place where the 
Old Testament history is retold in a fashion so interesting and illuminating. 
The Bible stories really come alive in Dean Baker's hands—the book as an 
essay on personality is rich with insights, correlations. illustrations. and quiet 
wisdom.” | 


Essentially, what Dean Baker has done in Human Nature Under God is 
to write a vast allegory of the human quest for self-realization as seen 
through “the Bible as an autobiography of the soul.” An outstanding 
contribution, | 


Gen ton Con Ge SEND NO MONEY! ENROLL TODAY! 


the PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY BOOK CLUB THE PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY BOOK CLUB 


You do not obligate yourself to buy any GREAT NECK, NEW YORK 


books! SIMPLY SEND THE COUPON— — Please enroll me as a member of oo 

each month you will receive your compli- P B C d d b 

mentary copy of the Club Bulletin describ- SYCHOLOGY OOK WULUB, and send me, Dy 

ing the new Selections, Dividend-Books return mail FREE OF CHARGE, a copy of 

DIVIDENDS. - Human Nature Under God. It is distinctly 

Whenever you have purchased three Selec- oe — I am in no way obligated. T 

tions, you will receive a Dividend Boo will receive advance notice of each month’s 

absolutely FREE (usually worth $5.00 or 

more). Special Dividends, plus the regular Club Selection, so that T may notify you if I 

ones and other benefits, all serve to reduce do not want it; and I am not required to pur- 

chase any minimum number.of books in any 
%. If you receive any book that does period of time. Futhermore, I may return 

for full credit any Club Selection with which 

or a full refund. s is a state- | 

ment of policy—there are no exceptions. I may not be fully satisfied. 

The regular and special Dividend Books. ‘ 

the reduced prices on many Club Selections 

and other money-saving privileges will 


save you at least 50% on the cost of your 
— Take advantage of this opportunity 
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HORACE B. ENGLISH 
AVA CHAMPNEY ENGLISH 


Comprehensne 


New and Comprehensive | 

Over 13,000 terms are clearly and ac- 
curately defined. An effort has been 
made to include all terms used in a 
special or technical sense in the psy- 
chological and psychoanalytical litera- 
ture, and in addition relevant terms 
from other fields related to mental and 
behavioral phenomena. Multiple defini- 
tions are given for terms found in more 


than one field or used in more than. 


one sense. 


Defining 
Terms are defined in non-technical jan- 
guage wherever this is. possible. 


Pronouncing 

Pronunciation is given for unusual and 
dificult words—those which seem most 
likely to give some trouble. 


Integrated 

Clusters of meanings and their related 
contexts are abundantly cross-refer- 
enced, thus clarifying the relationships 
of data from various fields. 


Accurate 

The definitions given represent the in- 
terpretations and, as far as consistent 
with clarity, the vocabulary of the psy- 
chological schools using the terms. 


A Selection of the Pastoral Psychology Book Club — 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


At bookstores $10.75 . 


By Horace B. English, Professor of | 


Psychology, Ohio State University 


fusion and controversy, and makes for 
clearer and more exact expression. 


valuable to every pastor as well ag; 


The growing importance of 


modern psychology in pastoral 


counseling makes this 


new dictionary 


YOUR NO. 1 REFERENCE BOOK 4 


COMPREHENSIVE DICTIONARY OF 


Psychological And 


Psychoanalytical Terms 


A GUIDE TO USAGE 


and Ava C. English 


Constructive 
A knowledge of the conventional andj 
accepted meanings of the words used img 
these subjects makes it easier to com™ 
municate facts and ideas. Such knowl 
edge helps in preventing needless cons 


Invaluable | 
Marked shifts in the meanings of old 
terms and profuse growth in the numey 
ber of new terms coming into use makeg 
this a dependable reference book, ing 


every student and worker in the fields 
of psychology, psychoanalysis, psy 
chiatry, education, guidance, and social 7 
work. 


i HIGHLY RECOMMENDED 


veal intellectual feast ...a 
magnificent contribution.” — 
GARDNER. MURPHY, The Men- 
ninger Foundation. 


“If ever a readable dictionary 
was published [this] is it.” 
VicToR RAIMY, Department of 
ne Univer sity of Colo- 
rado 


55 Fifth Ave., New York 3, N. v, 
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